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TEMPERATENESS IN POLITICS. 


MERICANS who still think it worth while to 
cherish respect for the institutions and con- 
cern for the dignity of their country, are constantly 
outraged by the gross speech and occasionally by the 
gross behavior of publicists whose conspicuousness 
renders them, however we may regret the fact, repre- 
sentative men of the nation. In legislative assemblies 
and, unhappily, in the columns of leading newspapers 
the habit of abandoning self-restraint and of indulging 
in coarse personal invective has grown and spread 
until at last it has lost the quality of novelty, so that 
Congressmen and editors may abuse each other like 
drunken sailors or angry fish-wives without attracting 
any particular attention. The most disgraceful epi- 
thets, the most dishonorable imputations against char- 
acter, are, in our time, freely bandied by persons occu- 
pying positions that formerly would have been sup- 
posed to certify their occupants as gentlemen ; and, 
what to our mind is worse, such animadversions are 
either coolly submitted to or merely retorted in kind 
by men of the same grade as their assailants. We are 
forced to conclude either that feelings of personal 
honor are much less sensitive than formerly, or that 
words, by general tacit consent, no longer carry their 
former legitimate meaning. When people curse at 
each other in constitutional conventions, hurl books 
and inkstands at each other in state assemblies and 
city councils, call each other plunderers and conspira- 
tors on the floor of Congress, give each other the lie 
direct in newspapers, and attack private character in 
unequivocal terms from the rostrum ; when all these 
things are said and done and no consequences, or 
none to speak of, follow, the conclusion to which a 
disinterested observer is impelled is rather awkward. 
Our grandfathers would have said that all the parties 
concerned must needs be not gentlemen, but low black- 
guards ; the assailed for not resenting the attacks made 
upon them, the assailants for making the attacks, know- 
ing that in no dangerous way were they likely to be 
resented. We do not see that the resource of declar- 
ing that the hard words really mean nothing person- 
ally offensive, or that they are to be construed ina 
Pickwickian sense, furnishes any just excuse to those 
who employ them since it leaves the offenders in the 
attitude of insulting their readers and hearers as well 
as their special opponents by the flagrant violation of 
good breeding, and since unmeaning vituperation is the 
habitual weapon of the coarsest and lowest of the hu- 
man family. 

Now, the abolition of the duello may be an excellent 
thing, it has certainly been the means of saving many 
valuable lives, and we are far from purposing, even by 
implication, to advocate its restoration ; yet it is unde- 
niable that it prevented much which in more modern 
society is highly objectionable, and that inasmuch as 
it left behind it no substitute, its loss is seriously felt, 
If Mr. Horace Greeley knew that the immediate effect 
of one of his delicate personal attacks in Zhe Tribune 
would be an invitation to a quiet walk the next morn- 
ing under the trees of Weehawken or Staten Island, 
an invitation that he could not possibly shirk, and 
which might possibly end in very uncomfortable con- 
sequences, Zhe Tribune during these past years 
would have been a much more decorous newspaper 
and its editor a much less objectionable controver- 
Sialist. It may be urged that the old system in some 
respects was less favorable to genial social intercourse. 
For example, if under its régime Mr. Greeley had 
publicly applied the most abusive terms to which he 
could lay his pen to the collective members of the 
Union League Club and by some means had escaped 
being called to a personal account, it is improbable 
that he would subsequently have been welcomed to 
the festivities of that club by the gentlemen he was 
good enough to call blockheads and jackasses a short 
time before. It would perhaps be indiscreet to sug- 
gest to our many friends of the Union League that a 








little of this loving kindness, of this abounding spirit of 
forgiveness, might not ungracefully and with equal pro- 
priety be exhibited in other directions; but this is not 
our immediate business and we forbear. It might not be 
better for individuals concerned, but it unquestionably 
would be better for the tone and breeding of the com- 
munity at large, were personal responsibility for word 
and action as rigidly enforced as it was under the 
code of honor. 


The usual reply when questions like this are raised 
is that public opinion now happily renders superfluous 
a barbarous system which it has superseded. We 
should rejoice were the reply incontestably an accurate 
one. But in point of fact, is it not substantially voice 
and nothing more? Howfar does public opinion pre- 
vent men from saying outrageously insolent things to 
and of each other in Congress? How far does it pre- 
vent unpolished and ill-tempered editors from black- 
guarding their opponents in their ‘editorial columns ? 
How far does it punish the man—and this is the 
crucial test—for violence or detraction of which he 
would not have dared to be guilty had he known that 
a tangible physical risk and not an intangible public 
opinion must be encountered as the immediate penalty ? 
Public opinion without question now sustains a man 
who declines a challenge ; but does it, as logically it 
ought, in the same measure chastise the man who is 
guilty of conduct that would have cost a challenge be- 
fore? Assuredly not. And here the system is lop- 
sided, discriminating in favor of the coarse-minded, 
the unchivalrous, the pachydermatous, and against 
the gentle, the sensitive, and—if we may be pardoned 
for using a shockingly abused word—the “ high-toned.” 
It is all very well for a man who does not care a 
button for being called a thief, a liar, or a poltroon to 
go about calling others so; but how is it for those 
who entertain an insurmountable objection to such 
compliments? The rationale of the situation is that 
men, however rough in fibre and thick in skin, dislike 
lead and cold steel quite as much, to say the least, as 
do their more fastidious brethren, and the duel thus 
acted as a check upon arrogant, ill-balanced, and pre- 
sumptuous natures for which “ public opinion” has 
not yet been sufficiently educated to constitute an ade- 
quate substitute. 

But where is the remedy? In the restoration of 
the duello and the code of honor? For the sake of 
humanity and the progress of civilization, certainly 
not. There cannot well be retrogression here. The 
remedy, and, so far as we can see, the only practica- 
ble one, lies in the education of that public opinion 
which, if we are right, is not yet sufficiently educated 
to do its duty in the premises. If we can imagine 
society so generously cultivated as to regard a gross 
wrong put upon the feelings or character of one of its 
members as a wrong done to itself, we should realize 
a public opinion educated to the proper point. In 
such a society the Congressman or editor who so far 
abused his position as to be guilty of the offence in 
question would simply be sent to Coventry until the 
offence was apologized for or otherwise atoned. It 
requires no demonstration to prove that a man who 
commits an offence to which no definite penalty is 
attached, but who would otherwise be cautious to 
avoid such an act, cannot possibly be a gentleman. 
Not being a gentleman he is unfit for decent society, 
and society is right to put him under its taboo. The 
general proposition is almost certain to be upheld 
by collateral evidence in all cases where it is sought. 
He who readily permits himself to slip into safe vitu- 
peration is almost certain to be a man who is unfit to 
be in a drawing-room with ladies, to sit down at your 
table, or otherwise to participate in the amenities of 
fairly civilized society. You will find, on enquiry, a 
hundred trifling, it may be, but significant proofs that 
such is the fact. What society needs, then, is more 
boldness in self-defence ; and this boldness comes with 
the culture that reveals its propriety. 

Most of the bad manners, the coarse expressions, 
and the fantastic conceits by which our social life is 
deteriorated, and which have been so sharply satirized 
by foreigners, have their origin in the intemperate nature 
of our political discussions, and so find their worst ex- 
pression in political assemblies and political newspa- 
pers. The satire is often well deserved, and,particularly 
as regards our journalism, ought to have done more good 
thanit has. Such an article, for example, as that of Zhe 








Saturday Review of March 14 on The New York 
Tribune should be highly beneficial, since it is in no 
sense disrespectful to the American people, but merely 
holds up to merited ridicule what does them undeserved 
discredit. We shall never attain the rank in civiliza- 
tion which the thoughtless claim we have already 
accomplished until that temperateness in political dis- 
cussion which comes of culture, experience, self- 
control, and the habit of looking at both sides becomes 
more common among us. At present very large num- 
bers are too ready to assume, like the silly Springfield 
Republican, that persons are “wicked” who happen 
to differ from them in opinion, and that of course the 
wicked cannot be too despitefully abused. It is clear 
that, so long as such views as these are gravely enter- 
tained, our civilization has still much to accomplish. 
Had they been less prevalent than they have been—had 
the moral of the old story of the shield that was gold 
on one side and silver on the other been more gener- 
ally appreciated among us—untold blood and treasure 
might have been spared to the nation ; and were they 
less prevalent now, we might still, notwithstanding the 
past, instead of being alienated, discontented, and 
anxious for the future, become once more and speedily 
a united, happy, and hopeful people. 


THE PARDONING POWER. 

HE abuse of the pardoning power has long been 
a favorite subject for the angriest paragraphs of 
the partisan press. It has been freely chargedagainst 
every incumbent of the gubernatorial office during 
the last ten years—always, however, by the newspa- 
pers of the opposite party—that villains of the most 
abandoned kind had been pardoned and let loose upon 
a crime-encumbered community. We are well aware 
that such charges are very easy to make, and may 
perhaps be made effective in a campaign ; but we are 
not prepared to accept the conclusion that pardons in 
New York have been recklessly made under the pres- 
sure of political influence. If any such instance 
should ever come to our knowledge, we should not 
hesitate to denounce it in a manner befitting such an 
abuse. We believe that it is usual to make public 
the reasons upon which pardons are made, and they 
are generally such as commend themselves to the wise 
and the humane. Where a criminal is not hopelessly 
abandoned to crime, and where his conduct during 
confinement gives reasonable promise of amendment, 
surely it is more humane to give the convict another 
chance to efface the memories of the past and build 
for himself a more hopeful future. When to these 
considerations are added others that are convincing, 
that the crime was committed under extraordinary 
circumstances and not the result of a vicious training 
or a bad heart, it would seem that the pardoning 
power might safely be invoked. Add to these consid- 
erations the other one, that the convict when released 
would not be subjected to the evil influences of bad 
companions, or the temptation which is born of want 
or vice or bad passions, and there would appear to be 
no reason to doubt that the convict so circumstanced 

ought to receive executive clemency. 

Now, Edward B. Ketchumi has been the inmate of a 
convict’s cell at the state prison in Sing Sing for two 
years ; he has still two unexpired years of his term to 
serve. In his case all the before-named considera- 
tions seem combined to recommend him as a fitting 
person to pardon. We know that efforts have been 
made with this end in view. Some of the best menin 
his city have joined in asking for clemency for him. 
Long lists of names have been attached to petitions in 
his favor, and the men who suffered from the forgeries 
for which he was sentenced are among the foremost in 
asking for the remission of that sentence. All the cir- 
cumstances of the young man’s career plead in his 
favor. An aged father and mother, a devoted young 
and broken-hearted wife tearfully ask, but ask in vain. 
Is not the majesty of the law vindicated! Does not 
the continuation of his imprisonment look as if it were 
feared that pardon in his case would be turned into a 
cry of injustice? Is it feared that it will be said by 
these amiable masters of ours, who rule us so well, that 
there is clemency for the rich man’s son and none for 
the poor? If his pardon be retarded for any such 
craven fear as this, then it is time the pardoning 
power was placed in a board or court of pardons, as 
is the case in a sister state. Because this unfortunate 
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youth fell from high social position and has respecta- 
ble friends, must he continue to drag his chain for two 
years longer, linked with every form of misery and 
crime? Alas! then it were better for him had he 
been some common, debased, and crime-bred thief! 
Is he a worse man than hundreds who have been par- 
doned? What are the reasons for the continued 
refusal of the governor? Let us hear them and per- 
haps they will convince us. But in the absence of 
any reasons being given, the governor must not com- 
plain if people devise reasons for themselves. For 
our part, we think the law has been fully vindicated, 
and that the continued imprisonment of this young 
man is simply inhuman. 








INTERNATIONAL COINAGE. 


N July, 1867, when the free conferences held at 
Paris under the auspices of a select committee ap- 
pointed by the commissioners of the great industrial 
exhibition, met to discuss the unification of the world’s 
coinage, Michel Chevalier, the distinguished politi- 
cal economist, read a letter announcing that the East 
India chambers of commerce had unanimously agreed 
to substitute the French gold for the silver standard 
of value, and that the colonial government would no 
doubt sanction the change. The delegates to the con- 
ference, who, as was subsequently ascertained from 
their votes, nearly all favored the French system, 
were highly gratified on learning what they justly re- 
garded as a proof of the correctness of their own 
views and a further guarantee of an early adoption of 
the proposed monetary union. The accession of 
India, they felt convinced, would not only secure a 
more extensive circulation to the new coinage, but 
obviate one of the most common objections hitherto 
urged against its general introduction, z.¢., the great 
demand for silver in Lower Asia. At first there 
seemed to exist in some quarters a disposition to 
question the soundness of these inferences, and 
especially on the part of Germany and those countries 
which, like Holland and the Scandinavian north, are 
more or less closely connected with her trade and in- 
dustry. It was, alleged that before acceding to the 
French gold standard they would have to be shown 
some possibility of getting rid of their surplus silver ; 
but of this possibility the action of the East India 
chambers of commerce must measurably deprive them 
in future. By the new market opened there to gold 
its value would increase. With gold at a premium, 
the silver would be withdrawn from circulation and 
become an article of merchandise, and the consequence 
would be that the very benefits which might otherwise 
have been derived from accepting a coinage based on 
an exclusive gold standard would be lost. The pro- 
posed change seemed therefore to hold out no real 
advantage as far as these countries were concerned, 
although their consent required two considerable sac- 
rifices, namely, the expense of recoining the silver on 
hand and the loss of 1} per cent. on its present value. 
But these objections, at least as far as Germany is 
concerned, appear to have been ably met by some of 
the highest scientific authorities. It has been demon- 
strated that, next to British India, China and Japan 
are, the Eastern countries which place a greater esti- 
mate on silver as compared with gold than the West- 
ern nations, and it is by them that all the surplus sil- 
ver will still continue to be absorbed. But even were 
the French gold standard to become universal, silver 
would still retain an important utility value as change 
and merchandise, and there was hence no good reason 
why Germany should oppose the reform. It is just be- 
cause of this necessity for fractional currency—which, 
on the establishment ofa gold standard, would embrace 
not only amounts below one thaler, as at present, but 
all amounts below 3} thalers, or perhaps even below 
63 thalers—that it could only be a very small portion 
of her silver which Germany would have to spare. 
According to the terms of the monetary convention 
concluded January 23, 1865, between France, Italy, 
Belgium, and Switzerland, and the preliminary treaty 
of July 31, 1867, between France and Austria, six 
francs silver may be coined for the use of every inhab- 
itant, which would give the use of more than 60,000,- 
ooo of thalers for Germany alone. As regards the 
cost of coinage which a transition to the international 


so great as supposed. Even were the gold standard 
to be rejected, the money of the South German states 
could hardly expect to outlast the political dismember- 
ment of the country, for national unity naturally im- 
plies monetary unity, and the expense of recoinage 
being much less for gold than silver, these states 
would therefore still be the gainers by it. The same 
reasoning applies substantially in relation to the North 
German states which have not yet adopted the thaler 
standard, while those that have would be able to re- 
tain their silver thaler as change by simply increasing 
its present value to four francs and confining its use to 
all smaller transactions. 


The prospects that Germany will accede to the 
French gold standard are therefore highly favorable, 
and the example of British India shows how little 
more is needed to perfect the chain which must sooner 
or later gird the whole globe. Let the two most 
essential links—the United States and England—be 
added, and this monetary chain will be complete. As 
to the first, we have only to say that the report of Mr. 
Ruggles, our delegate at the Paris conferences, as 
well as the bill now pending before Congress, justify 
the expectation that the new world will not lag behind 
the old in a measure intended to remove the hin- 
drances which the conflicting systems of coinage now 
interpose to international trade and _ intercourse. 
Mr. Ruggles, if we are not mistaken, estimates that 
the expense of assimilating our coinage to the French 
gold standard will only be about $600,000, which is 
a mere trifle compared with the immense advantages 
to be gained from the change. The English report 
has not yet seen the light, and is said to slumber 
quietly in the desk of the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in Downing Street. Lord Stanley appears to have 
forgotten the prominent part he once played in the in- 
troduction of the decimal system in England, and is 
reported to have told one of {the leading supporters of 
monetary unity, who questioned him on the subject, 
that the imperial government was waiting for a more 
decided expression of public opinion. But it is diffi- 
cult to see how public opinion can express itself 
intelligently as long as even the arguments which 
have carried conviction to the minds of a conference 
representing five hundred millions of people are with- 
held from publicity. It is no excuse to say that Eng- 
land is exceptionally situated, that she has to consult 
the views of Canada, Asia, and Australia, and can 
therefore not be expected to arrive as readily at a de- 
cision as other nations. All the experts on the other 
side of the Channel, such men as Hendricks, Leoni 
Levi, Charles Smith, etc., do not seem to consider the 
problem so difficult of solution. As far as the colonies 
are concerned in the matter, the friends of monetary 
unity maintain with much force that the mother coun- 
try was guilty of a grave error in not having permitted 
Canada, Australia, and India to speak for themselves 
at Paris, a right to which they, in their character of 
self-governing communities, were certainly entitled. 
If Mr. Ruggles’s assertion thai the Emperor of China 
is about to have twenty-franc gold pieces coined at 
Pekin is correct, those English statesmen who fear 
that the Asiatics will not accept the sovereign at the 
value of twenty-five francs may receive a lesson in 
progress from the despised Celestials. 


It is, however, hardly to be supposed that England 
will remain an exception to an arrangement which is 
almost certain to become universal, and we have no 
doubt that her Majesty’s government will be prepared 
with some practical scheme by next June, the period 
when France expects a decisive answer. The plan most 
likely to be adopted seems to us that proposed by Pro- 
fessor Leoni Levi, whichis both easy and economical. 
The English penny being worth almost precisely the 
same amount as the French ten-centime piece, he 
suggests a gold coin representing one hundred pence, 
to be called a ducat, which shall be issued at the exact 
value of ten francs. It is a singular coincidence that 
the Swedish delegate to the Paris conference, M. Wal- 
lenberg, in his report to his government, also favors 
the restoration of the ducat, a coin which was at one 
time in very general use. Gustavus Adolphus the 
Great had it struck in his reign, and the Swedish 
ducat circulated during the two succeeding centuries 
in every quarter of the world. To-day the Napoleon 
d’or, the sovereign, and the eagle are the most cur- 
rent coins in international use. 





system requires, it would, however, be by no means 











THE AMENDED CIVIL SERVICE BILL. 


HE amended bill for the regulation of the civil 

service of the United States was introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Jenckes, of Rhode 
Island, on the 23d of March last. It contains the 
additional provision that the new civil service depart- 
ment contemplated in the bill shall be placed under 
the official control of the Vice-President of the United 
States, or, in case of a vacancy in this office, under 
that of the president of the Senate fro tem. Unlike 
the bill introduced last year, the qualifications are not 
only to. be ascertained by competitive examinations, 
but also by periods and conditions of probation. The 
bill in its amended form has much greater strength than 
its predecessor, and those who objected to the latter 
upon the ground that examination without probation 
was not in all cases satisfactory, will find that the new 
bill also includes the principle of probation. It is to 
be hoped that the labors of the gentlemen of the re- 
spective committees, our own attempts to push and 
encourage this reform by the publication of a long 
series of articles on the subject, as well as those of 
The North American Review, and of other publi- 
cists, will be speedily crowned with success by the 
adoption of the bill in question, as well as of that 
which, as we understand, will be soon introduced in 
respect to the foreign service by Mr. Patterson, of 
New Hampshire. 

There are several hundred thousand persons em- 
ployed in the public offices in this country, including 
revenue, customs, departmental, and post-office ser- 
vice. The number of employees, of course, increases 
with the growth and enlargement of the country, and 
it is really time for the representatives of the people 
to determine whether this formidable body of office- 
holders shall continue to remain, as they are more or 
less now, an army of irresponsible, untested, unquali- 
fied persons, the curse of American political life and 
the source of endless degradation and crime, or whether 
the home and foreign civil service of the nation shall 
be filled by competent and honorable individuals, whose 
services may reflect credit upon the country and upon 
themselves. 

This reform has been very properly entrusted to a 
sub-committee of the Committee on Retrenchment, 
because nothing will more considerably reduce the 
expenditures of government than the adoption of a 
measure that dispenses with thousands of incompe- 
tent and worthless employees, and saves the money 
of the people while promoting the efficiency of the 
service through the appointment of well-qualified per- 
sons. Nothing is done unless this is done. Nor will 
the reform end with the adoption of Mr. Jenckes’s and 
Mr. Patterson’s bills. It will diffuse its moral influ- 
ence all over the country, and give to the question of 
“qualification ” a national importance in the eyes of 
the people such as it never had before, whether it 
presents itself for consideration in connection with 
legislative or judicial nominations and elections. The 
masses of the people are sufficiently intelligent to 
comprehend this and to profit by it. 

There is no farmer, merchant, or banker in the 
country who will take persons in his employ without 
possessing some assurance of their fitness for the work 
for which their services were engaged, some evidence 
of their integrity and general qualifications. It re- 
quires only common sense to understand this necessity, 
and the masses of the people are not deficient in com- 
mon sense, however they may be so in elaborate cul- 
ture. The question then arises why they should do 
in a collective capacity as a nation what they shrink 
from doing as individuals in their private callings. 
At present they do so. They look on with folded 
arms while the civil service is in the most deplorable 
condition and infested with persons of whose qualifi- 
cations nothing is known, whose very existence is in 
many cases revealed only through the discovery of the 
crimes and frauds which they perpetrate upon the 
people by whom thay are paid, and thus through the 
disgrace which they inflict upon themselves and the 
community. 


This question, we submit, requires no special learn- 
ing to grasp it; every man and woman in the country 
can be made to understand it. Every instructed per- 
son already knows that under the much vaunted forms 
of liberty, the public service of this country is in a more 
irresponsible, more chaotic condition than it ever was 
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under the most despotic rule of the Cesars. Every-| given, or seldomer followed. Professional marriage 
body, ex:epting those interested in the perpetuation of counsellors, indeed, would do well to remember the 
the infamy and barbarism of the present system, will | last peculiarity, and to emulate the caution of Lord 
welcome with satisfaction the passing of Mr. Jenckes’s | Chesterfield’s advice to Lord Petersham about marry- 
bill as the dawning of a new era, which, if followed up | 78 his housekeeper. Of course everybody has heard 
by other reforms, may disenthrall the country from | ~ (este a ala nage agains, tea hendagagied, 
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States, at home and abroad, as respectable and com- |and cling to all the more closely for knowing it, ask 


mother-in-law. Ofcourse there is one rule which will be 
found in all cases absolutely certain and satisfactory, 
and that is to marry an orphan; though even then a { 
| grandmother-in-law might turn up sufficiently vigorous 
to make a formidable substitute. This, however, is 
unlikely ; a more serious objection is that the supply 
of orphans is unhappily limited, and those of us com- 
pelled to take up with wives who are still blessed with 
|extant maternal affection can scarcely exercise too 





petent as it ought to be. Such a reform will also re- | 
act upon the very fountain-head of education, and call | 
the attention of professors and educationists to the 
necessity of providing for more exact and practical in- 
struction in those financial, political, commercial, and 
general sciences a familiarity with which is so desira- 
ble. With the double influence or reformers in col- 
legiate education and reformers in the civil service, 
the time cannot fail to come when young men will pre- 
pare themselves for the civil service as they now pre- 
pare themselves for the army and navy; and when, 
instead of becoming briefless lawyers, pulpitless 
ministers, unsuccessful merchants, or mere moneyed 
drones, a new profession will be opened to them which 
may relieve society from much of its present ballast, 
and thus promote not only the general welfare of the 
people, but the special interests of cultivated society. 








THE ERIE WAR. 


HE Erie war continues. The treasurer and cer- 
tain directors are still exiles from the state, 
having the fear of the sheriff of New York and the 
Ludlow Street jail before their eyes. Meantime the 
cases drag their slow length through the courts, and 
the Drew party have introduced a bill in the Legisla- 
ture to legalize all their acts. It would appear as if 
this attempt to obtain the sanction of a statute begged 
the whole question ; for why make lawful that which 
is claimed to be already according to law? Large 
additions have been made to the list of counsel on 
either side, until the array has become the most for- 
midable we have seen in any case. The attempt of 
the Drew party to cover up their illegal proceedings 
by raising the cry of monopoly has been partially suc- 
cessful, and it may enable them to obtain the passage 
of the law above alluded to. But it is very hard to 
understand why, if Mr. Vanderbilt does own the 
majority of the stock of the Erie Railway, he should 
not be allowed to manage it. If the gentlemen are 
desirous of keeping control, they ought to keep posses- 
sion of the stock. There is a decided prejudice in 
this country in favor of the rights of the owners of 
property, and, however pleasant it would be to have the 
Erie Railway devoted to the free use of the public, the 
question of the rights of the owners of the property is 
not to be overlooked. The Constitution, we believe, 
has a clause to the effect that private property is not 
to be taken for public use without payment therefor. 
Now, what is Mr. Drew’s party trying to do, if we 
take their own word for it? Why, they say they want 
to keep control of the Erie road for the use of the mer- 
chants of New York, so that they may ship their 
goods over it at very low rates indeed ; so low, in fact, 
that the owners of the road shall get nothing. Now, 
what is this but taking the private property of the 
stockholders of the Erie Railway for the public use of 
the merchants of New York without paying for it? 
But even this theory is not based on fact. The end 
and aim of Mr. Drew and his friends is to depreciate 
and keep down the price of Erie stock, because they 
are under contract to return to the company 56,000 
shares which they: have borrowed and sold, and which 
they must bring back. To accomplish their ends they 
have almost produced a money panic, the disastrous 
results of which no one could fail to see. They have 
broken their trust, disobeyed the law, violated the 
injunctions of the court, and are at present fugitives 
from the state. 








CHOOSING A MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


a men, if haply that useful race be 

not altogether extinct, have lately been treated 
to a great deal of sound and profitable advice on the 
subject of choosing wives. A project of marriage, 
perhaps on account of its gravity, perhaps because of 
its uncertainty and risk, seems particularly to incline 
us to take counsel of one another, and certainly on 
none of the matters that most engage men’s minds is 
advice oftener asked, more cheerfully and frankly 








advice only to get encouragement, and make a feeble 


friendship. Perhaps if we were disposed to be cynical 
we should say that the very best and safest general 
advice to men about to marry would be that which 
Punch has epitomized in the monosyllable “ don’t.” 
But we are not cynical, and Punch’s suggestion is one 
which every day tends more and more to make super- 
fluous. On the contrary, to men about to marry we 
should say, Do, by all means. Somebody must, you 
know, and what nobler fate could any one desire than 
to sacrifice himself for the perpetuity of his race. 
Remember, we should say impressively—remember 
Curtius leaping into the gulf, remember Arnold Win- 
kelried, remember Mr. Stanton asleep in the War 
Office, remember Mr. Train whistling Yankee Doodle 
in a British dungeon, remember Mr. Drew calmly 
going into exile for a principle, or the want of it, 
remember Mr. Wade ready, even anxious, to resign 
senatorial laurels for Presidential thorns, all for the 
nation’s good; remember anybody, in fact, that your 
acquaintance with history will permit you, or that you 
think it would be appropriate to remember, and reflect 
that you are about to surpass them all. Even if it 
isn’t true it does no harm to think so, and puts you in 
a cheerful frame of mind, besides, for the awful cere- 
mony. But—we should continue—don’t waste any 
time in the selection of the particular victim who is to 
be shackled to you in your desolate march from the 
pleasant places of bachelorhood into the hopeless 
Siberia of matrimony ; bend all your energies rather to 
choosing the taskmaster whois to rivet your fetters or 
loosen them as fortune and your choice shall favor. 
In other words—to drop metaphor—never mind about 
choosing a wife ; the main thing is to choose a proper 
mother-in-law. 

For one wife is, after all, pretty much the same as 
another, and almost any woman furnishes sufficient 
material for a good one. If, profiting by the sage 
admonition of the worthy Don Juan in £7 Conde 
Lucanor—if 


“A man at his marriage should teach his wife 
How he intends her to pass her life’ — 


and if he have the right stuff in him for a teacher, he 
stands a fair chance of being able to fashion to himself 
as docile a helpmeet as the good Don Alvar Fafiez 
rejoiced in. Almost any husband who is afflicted with 
a bad wife, or imagines he is, has only himself to 
blame for it, has only proved his own incapacity for 
the married state. A wife’s demands are usually sim- 
ple enough if not just, and these complied with, she is 
likely to be all that the most exacting spouse could 
ask—to be loved better than anybody else in the 
world, and to have her own sweet way in all things. 


-If she can achieve the latter end without seeming to 


do it, so much the better ; she is philosophical enough 
to be satisfied with the reality of power, whoever has 
the semblance. Besides, the majority of women are 
married at an age when their characters are still 
mobile and plastic, and can be shaped in the mould of 
a husband’s will. At least so the husbands are fond 
of fancying, and if, misguided beings, they are oftener 
shaped than shaping, they are happy in never knowing 
it. But a mother-in-law—who ever dreamt of mould- 
ing a mother-in-law? that terrible, mysterious power 
behind the throne, the domestic Sphynx, the Gorgon 
of the household, the awful presence which every hus- 
band shudders when he names? So it is a matter of 
the greatest deftness and delicacy to choose aright 
where error is irreparable. One may at the last get 
divorced from an intolerable wife, but from a true 
mother-in-law there is no divorce, at least in this life. 
And how it may be hereafter, one who has been more 
than once blessed with the sweet offices of Hymen 
may be excused from declining to anticipate. Once 
in a generation there arises a man who slays the 
dragons and the ogres and the giants that everybody 
else is afraid of, and is not even dismayed by a 
mother-in-law. Bluebeard and Henry Eighth must have 
acquired from long and varied practice considerable 
skill in selection; but alas! they failed to put on 
record their peculiar system, and have left us no rules 
for our guidance. And in the absence of any authen- 
tic data, and unaided by experience, it is difficult to say 
precisely what plan should be followed in choosing a 


| much caution. 
compromise with conscience by reluctantly setting up | 
obvious objections, to be overturned by sympathizing | 











We cannot pretend, in our limited space, to lay 
down anything like a system for the selection of 
mothers-in-law ; one’s plan of operation must, to a 
great extent, be dictated by circumstances. But there 
is one consideration which must form the basis of 
every successful calculation : never, on any account, 
make your choice on the hypothesis of post-matri- 
monial amity. One’s mother-in-law is one’s natural 
enemy ; any other condition of affairs is unhealthy 
and dangerous. Besides, the article is so extremely 
deceptive ; the very mildest-mannered mother-in-law 
that ever lured a prospective spouse before marriage 
might prove the veriest Tartar after it. Fear the Da- 
naans even bringing gifts ; in the midst of peace (how 
briefand how little prized till lost !) prepare for war, and 
choose a foe that will least molest you or that can be 
most easily conquered. A very sickly, consumptive 
mother-in-law has been found an admirable investment; 
so, too, one with a large family of marriageable or mar- 
tied daughters. Thus the enemy’s attention is distract- 
ed and divided, and one vigorous assault will sometimes 
put her to total rout. Best of all, however, is a mother- 
in-law with married sons. For the daughter-in-law is 
her natural and most delicious prey ; tormenting a man 
is vulgar sport, but torturing a woman till every nerve 
and fibre of her spiritual nature tingles with exquisite 
agony is truly delightful recreation. Beside, one is 
thrown so much oftener with daughter-in-law than with 
son-in-law, that the opportunities for pastime are as a 
hundred to one. Then, too, it is apt to be less dan- 
gerous ; as a rule, the filial instinct strives longer with 
the marital in men than in women, and a man who 
loves almost equally his mother and his wife will falter 
and try to conciliate a long time before he dares to 
face the disagreeable alternative of choosing between 
them. For these and other equally obvious reasons, 
a mother-in-law who has three or four married sons 
may be considered the safest in the long run. 

There are many other points which present them- 
selves, as whether a mother-in-law should be fair or 
dark, fat or lean, rich or poor, learned or ignorant, and 
soon. The subject discussed metaphysically may be 
refined into all manner of abstruse subtleties. But it 
is impossible to frame general rules ; even if we suc- 
ceeded they would probably fail to fit any particular 
case, and we should expose ourselves to all sorts ot 
opprobrium from victims who had vainly relied on our 
sagacity. Then, too, the subject has endless collateral 
ramifications in the way of relations, country cousins 
(horresco referens /) maiden aunts, and the like. A 
wife absolutely without friends or relatives would be 
an inestimable treasure ; in default of that, the fewer 
she has the better. To be sure, one might, after mar- 
rying, fly with his bride to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, might take the wings of morning on the early 
express and the Barcan desert pierce, or go where rolls 
the Oregon and hears no sound save his own dashings 
and the occasional oath of adisgusted miner ; but how 
long a happiness would his self-enforced exile bring 
him? Is there any desert too bleak for a country 
cousin to go into raptures over and insist on sharing 
with you? Is there any solitude so remote that a 
mother-in-law shall not ferret you out ? 








MYTHOLOGY AND ART. 
I. 


HOSE who have read Saintaine’s beautiful story 

of Picctola will remember how the hero of it, 
forced, by reason of his long confinement and isolz- 
tion, to fix his attention upon the one plant that was 
within his reach, was gradually led from a belief 
in chance to a belief in law. He observed that 
certain parts of the plant which were useful at one 
period of its growth as a protection would, at a 
later period, be altogether useless, and he expected, 
herefore that they would, in the long run, prove, 
a hindrance and an encumbrance. He was wrong 
To his surprise he found that when the strength- 
ening plant no longer stood in need of these pro- 
tections and wrappages, they gradually decayed and 
dropped off. He wrote “perhaps” under his old 
creed of universal chance, and afterwards recanted 
altogether. 
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The principle which the hero of Pécciola was 
brought to recognize in his one plant, and which 
botanists recognize in every plant, is of much wider | 
application than we are apt to suppose or willing to} 
believe. In nature everything is a growth, from the | 
lowest of organized plant life up to the highest and | 
most developed animal life. For the protection of her 
offspring, moreover, at every stage of their growth | 
Nature has a contrivance which she is ready to throw | 
aside again as soon as it has answered its purpose, 
This every one is willing to admit, as far as plants and | 


he lower animals are concerned, but we are, for some | 4 : : : 
wd ‘ 4 | worship, and earlier than science and philosophy. 


reason or another, very unwilling to acknowledge it 
in the case of mankind. We have, in the course of 
centuries, made so much progress and reached such 
a point of cultivation that we are disinclined to believe 
that the races which we now represent were once 
ignorant savages, fetich-worshippers, bowing down to 
stocks and stones. Still less are we inclined to admit 
that such a stage was necessary to the natural and 
healthy growth of our race. Our minds are so formed 
that we grasp the centuries and the ages ina very 
little space, and our progress appears much faster 
than it really has been. It is easy for us to say two 
thousand years or three thousand years, and then to 
compare ourselves with the red Indians that stalk 
across our great Western plains ; but we form a very 
imperfect conception of what two thousand or three 
thousand years really means. Three thousand years 
ago and Troy, which has now become a fable—that 
ancient city which was the beloved of the dawn of 
time, but which has now grown weird and grey, like 
the spider form of the immortal, life-weary Tithonus— 
yet stood in all its glory, unmolested by Argive or 
Myrmidon. Who shall call up from their tombs these 
three thousand buried years? Who shall break their 
everlasting, voiceless sleep and compel them to yield 
up their secrets? The old years were miserly and 
invidious ; they took their records and title-deeds with 
them to the tomb. The most that we know of them is 
that they were, and all the children of time bear a fam- 
ily likeness. Each had to carry the slowly-burning 
torch of progress and hand it to his successor, and 
then his work was done. 

Everywhere is progress, everywhere growth. And, 
if the growth of a plant is interesting, how much more 
so must be the growth of a man, and how surprising 
must be the interest attaching to the growth and 
progress of spirit whereof all men partake! If it is 
true—and who that has vision can doubt it ?—that all 
nature is but a means for the developement and per- 
fection of spirit, what can be more worthy of careful 
study than the history of spirit from its earliest and 
rudest manifestations through all its stages till it 
reaches the full fruition of reason? Itis hardly credi- 
ble, when we look at the towering, broad-branched 
oak of a thousand years, that all the potentialities of it 
Were once contained in an acorn, such as those of 
which a pig might devour many hundreds daily. Per- 
haps the very acorn which produced that tree was 
planted in the mud by the tread of a pig’s foot; is the 
oak at all the worse for that? Surely not; the acorn 
proved all the more plainly that it was an acorn. A 
potato, with the most careful planting and gardening, 
will never produce anything but potatoes, whereas 
the mud-buried acorn is capable of becoming an oak, 
So with the human spirit ; its potentialities are all in it 
from the first hour of the eternity of its existence, shut 
up asin anacorn, Shall we despise it because these 
require time for developement? It is no more humil- 
iating to man that spirit in its earlier stages wor- 
shipped fetiches and idols, than to the oak that its 
germ was once under a pig’s foot. Man has been 
brutish, but he has never been a brute; the distance 
between him and the brute is immeasurable. Which 
of the lower animals has ever worshipped even a 
fetich ? 

These remarks may be applied to show the value of 
the science of mythology as a part of the history of 
the human mind—that supreme aim and end of 
nature’s strivings. It is easy and consolatory for the 
ignorant, flippant bigot to say that mythology is noth- 
ing more than a collection of fables and idolatrous 
tales, tending to lead men away from the truth into 
error. Let us not listen to him, but let us open our 
ears to those reverent voices of men who hold sacred 
whatever is human, who love spirit—that image of 
‘Gob—even in its lowest phases and developements. 
Men who understand the aims of Nature find small 
room for dislike and none for contempt. Her prom- 
ises make all her actions great. 

“Tf thou be one whose heart the forms 
Of young imagination have kept pure, 


Stranger, henceforth be warn’d and know that pride, 
Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, 








Is littleness ; that he who feels contempt 

For any living thing hath faculties 

Which he hath never used ; that thought 

With him is in its infancy.” 
These are words of the poet of nature and the most 
reverent of modern men. What would he have said 
of him who should feel contempt for that living thing 
which cannot die? Surely, that thought with him 
was unborn. 

Mythology is one of the necessary phases of human 
developement. It occupies an intermediate place in the 
history of spirit, coming later than fetichism and nature- 
It 
the stage in which the mind passes from a con- 
sciousness of the objects of knowledge to a conscious- 
ness of its own activity in knowing. It arises natur- 
ally out of fetichism and nature-worship, just as 
science and philosophy arise out of it ; for these are the 
stages in the history not of one people or of two peo- 
ples merely, but of all peoples and all races. As no 
human being was ever yet born with all his faculties 
completely developed and in full activity, so no race 
ever existed that did not go through all these stages of 
spiritual developement. It is true that some peoples 
have lingered longer than others at some particular 
stage, and that some races seem to have come toa 
stop altogether at a certain point ; but no nation ever 
naturally reached the higher stages without having 
first passed through the lower. In order to compre- 
hend the meaning of mythology we must consider it 
in its origin both historically and psychologically. 
That it is a natural product of the human mind is cer- 
tain ; the uniformity of its appearance is sufficient to 
prove that. That it is a particular phase of the 
religious consciousness is also certain, and the first 
thing to be done, therefore, is to enquire what this 
religious consciousness really means. 

When the human mind first attains consciousness 
it becomes aware of two things: First, that there are 
things outside of it, distinct and different from it ; and, 
second, that there is a connection of some sort be- 
tween it and these external objects. The former con- 
sciousness is the cause of that mental product which 
we call language, and which is nothing more than a 
system of acoustic symbols intended to express the 
distinction between the mind and the different objects 
which surround it, and hence, also, the distinction 
between these objects themselves. The latter con- 
sciousness—the feeling that, notwithstanding all dis- 
tinction, there is still a dependence existing between 
each man and the objects that surround him—gives 
rise to the various forms of religion. The most sav- 
age of men knows that he is not the stone which he 
kicks, but he knows likewise that he is not altogether 
independent of it ; if it is thrown, it will hurt him ; if 
he fall upon it, it will bruise him. He is quite dis- 
tinct from the rain, the hail, and the frost; yet these 
can render him uncomfortable. He is quite different 
from the fruits and roots which he eats ; yet he is de- 
pendent upon these for support. It is this conscious- 
ness of dependence that is the religious feeling, and 
the first way in which it manifests itself is in the 
desire of man to propitiate those things on which he 
feels himself to be dependent. The earliest objects of 
worship, therefore, were plants and animals; and, as 
fear is perhaps the strongest of emotions in ignorant 
bosoms, the first deities were things to be feared 
rather than things to be loved or respected. Such 
plants and animals we call fetiches ; they appear in 
the earliest and lowest forms of religion, although 
habit sometimes carries them forward, and makes 
them contemporaneous with higher deities. A plant 
or an animal is very concrete, much more so than a 
storm or cold or heat or light or any of the phe- 
nomena of meteorology, and therefore is more easily 
grasped as a distinct unity by the untutored mind. 
Hence, the worship of the powers of nature, as dis- 
tinguished from the material objects of nature, indi- 
cates a progress in the human mind. From worship- 
ping the plant, the animal, or the stone, the advancing 
savage by degrees comes to worship the sun that 
gives him light, that warms and scorches him; the 
moon that enables him to thread his weary path by 
night ; the storm, the tempest, and the whirlwind ; the 
cold, the heat, and the bringers of these. Lastly, as 
he advances, and his individuality, “his isolation, 
grows defined,” he worships his own disturbing pas- 
sions—love, hate, desire, lust, revenge, and the like. 
And this is the point at which mythology begins. 
Those peoples that have never risen from a worship 
of the powers of nature to the worship of their own 
passions can hardly be said to have a mythology at 
all; their deities are simple natural powers, acting 
blindly and unconsciously, 

Every human being is double. 


1S 


Each contains a 





self, an ego, something to which he refers when he 
says I; and, beside this, something which, though 
connected with, is yet external to, this I or self. 
In other words, he has a spirit which is himself, and 
a body which is not himself. Along with this body 
he has also passions and desires which, he knows 
clearly, war against him and against the emotions 
which come from within—from the spirit. The 
strongest desire of spirit, the most powerful tendency 
of self-hood, is freedom ; and, though it is long before 
progressing mankind comes to a knowledge of this 
fact, they nevertheless unconsciously, shape their ac- 
tions in accordance with it. What is more opposed to 
freedom than the passions? What is more enslaving 
than the appetites ? Good reason had early men, who 
worshipped what they feared, to worship these. But a 
passion or an appetite, though external to the self- 
hood of a person, can exist only in connection with a 
person—as part and parcel of concrete individuality. 
How, then, were these powerful, inevitable passions 
to be worshipped? Only by being personified—ex- 
ternalized completely in the torm of persons. This is 
the true origin of mythology, and the ground of the 
distinction between it and nature-worship. The first 
deities in mythology are fancied embodiments of those 
passions and appetites which exist in man but are ex- 
ternal to his self-hood, and whose influence he has 
reason to fear. How completely the ancients objec- 
tived these we may judge from such phrases as 9030¢ 
tye ue, 7O00¢ Eyer, etc. In Sophocles we find (Philok. 
601): 

tic 6 méB0¢ abrove ixet’, 7 Bedv Bia 

kal véueoic, olmep Epy’ duvvovor Kaka ; 
and there are many such lines scattered through the 
remains of Greek literature. We find, among the 
gods of early Greece, Love, Strife, Fury, Murder, etc. 
("Epwe, "Epic, ’Epivic, évoc, x. T. 2.), but never Freedom, 
Purity, Beauty, etc. ((EAev8epia, Ayvorne, KadAoc, x. r. A.) 
these latter not being external, in opposition, or to be 
dreaded. But, personification once begun, does not 
stop with the passions. The same tendency soon ex- 
tends itself backwards over all the ground formerly 
occupied by the powers of nature-worship. These 
too become personified, and, moreover, are endowed 
with passions similar to those that formed the original 
ground of personification. The powers of nature 
now become gods, intelligent, conscious beings, sway- 
ed, however, by particular passions, and generally less 
free than men. &schylus says (Pr. 50) : 

EAebOepog yap obtig aT w22Av Aroc. 
They are, moreover, anthropomorphic ; for man has 
never been able to conceive of a form more beautiful 
or divine than his own; although the remark of the 
ancient philosopher may be true, that lions, if they 
conceived gods, would conceive them in the shape of 
lions, and oxen in the shape of oxen. However this 
may be, the passions and appetites were the earliest 
personifications, though by no means the earliest ob- 
jects of worship. Mind has made a considerable ad- 
vance, emerged in no small degree from the material, 
before it comes to recognize the fact that the body and 
its passions are external to it ; before it is able entirely 
to objectify them. Having done so, it is already par- 
tially free from their influence. 








SIR KAY’S EXCUSE. 
A CHAPTER FROM THE MORTE D’ARTHUR. 
ING MARKE of Cornwall, on a quiet noon, 
When May was passing into leafy June, 
Sat by his chamber window at the chess, 
And moved the men to cure his idleness ; 
While all the air around his balcony 
Was full and overflowed with melody. 
The very birds were fit to rend their throats 
In quaint concordance of their rarest notes ; 
The strong young leaves which wove above his 
head 
Mellowed the glory which the sunlight shed ; 
The hounds lay sleeping in the court below, 
Where the old warder strung a faithful bow ; 
The hawk upon his perch beside the wall 
Ruffled his feathers at a distant call, 
But smoothed them soon ; the horses near at hand 
Found their long respite hard to understand ; 
For never had a single trumpet’s bray 
Broken the stillness of that perfect day. 
Yet, had King Marke the Cruel been aware 
Of what was purposed by Ysolde the Fair, 
He had not sat, with features grave and sage, 
Playing at chess against his little page. 
He would, in truth, have borne the story ill 
Of how Sir Tristram had escaped his will ; 
And much I fear that luckless page had found 
Himself as well as chessmen thrust around. 
For kings, who have their way, as all must know, 
Display their anger often by a blow. 
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Still, unsuspicious of a coming fate, 
King Marke played on with countenance sedate. 


Within the turret, just above the trees, 
Sir Tristram and Sir Kay abode at ease. 
Dame Bragwaine and the fair Ysolde alone 
Preserved the secret of this room of stone, 
And that dull warden, who perchance could guess 
How knights had entered clad in yeoman’s dress. 
So on this day they watched the king beneath 
Tapping upon his jewelled dagger sheath ; 
Pushing a bishop to an adverse square, ~ 
And taking back his move with crafty care ; 
Or else with knitted brow and lip compressed 
Pondering whether this or that was best. 
They saw the page, intent upon the game, 
Yawn suddenly and dread an open shame ; 
Concealing with the plume upon his cap 
As best he could this unforeseen mishap. 
And then Sir Tristram and the mild Sir Kay 
Choked with their laughter, even as they lay 
Half out of window, peering through the leaves, 
And so drew back more guiltily than thieves. 
Then, while in merry mood upon the floor 
They sat and talked, there entered at the door 
Ysolde the Queen, the fairest lady known 
Within a cottage or before a throne ; 
Whose bright, sweet presence caused the room to 

shine 

As though it held some radiant gem divine. 


Even for her sake had Kay and Tristram stayed 
A fortnight in this nook which she had made ; 
The while King Marke, with evil in his soul, 
Scoured the whole land of which he had control ; 
And longed to slay Sir Tristram how he would, 
But found no happy moment when he could. 
They rose upon their feet, and, as they did, 
Dropped from Kay’s bosom letters which were hid— 
Disclosing to Sir Tristram’s startled sight 
Ysolde’s own writing on the crumpled white. 
With one quick grasp he snatched them both away 
And charged his baseness on the gentle Kay, 
While Fair Ysolde, whose pity wrought it all, 
Fell in a swoon against the nearest wall ; 
For though she loved Sir Tristram first and best, 
She had been sad to see Sir Kay distressed, 
And, as a tender woman might, she sent 
No other words than those for friendship meant. 


But Tristram, careless of all else beside, 
Called on Sir Kay to “ guard him or he died ;” 
And, rushing on him while his rage was hot, 

In one short second all his love forgot. 

And Kay, beholding death thus soon and near, 
Was strangely smitten so with grief and fear 
That through the opened sash he gave a spring, 
And vaulted down upon the heedless king. 


The branches crashed, the table broke in twain, 
The chessmen scattered, nor were found again ; 
The page ran howling down the turret stair 
Into the chapel and began a prayer ; 
The hawk screamed loudly, shaking all his bells ; 
The hounds bayed answer to the page’s yells ; 
The horses neighed and snorted as they stood ; 
The warden cursed the noisy neighborhood ; 
And Kay the Mild, bewildered by his fall, 
Stared on each side, nor feared King Marke at all. 


Then spoke the King, with his most awful frown, 
“ Who are you, fellow, that come hurling down 
Out of that window, nearly on my head ?” 
“ My lord the king” (Sir Kay the Gentle said), 
“It fortuned me that in that window-seat 
I was asleep, whereby the summer heat 
Caused me to slumber sounder than I use, 
And soI fell—and this is my excuse.” 
Then shouted stern King Marke without debate, 
“Kick me this fellow through the castle gate !” 


That night Sir Tristram, while men’s sleep was 
young, 
Reached the great hall where weapons had been hung, 
Got him equipment, and by dawn of day 
Was far beyond those portals on his way. 


SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE THEORIES OF “ PROMETHEUS.” 
To THE EpITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: The confidence of your correspondent, “ Gravitas,” 
in the Newtonian astronomy has been somewhat shaken, he 
tells us, by one of the series of communications that has 
lately appeared in Zhe Round Table from “ The Author of 
Prometheus in Atlantis.” For the reassuring of “ Gravitas,” 
and others who may be similarly perplexed, allow me briefly 
to show the untenableness of every one of the objections so 
confidently, not to say boastingly, advanced in the commu- 
nications referred to. 

The first objection of ‘Prometheus ”—I use this abbre- 
viation of the signature for shortness’ sake—runs thus : 


“In that part of the orbit which lies outside of the earth’s orbit the 
moon’s mean velocity is 4,600 miles per hour greater than when she is 








within the earth’s orbit ; and if this were not so, she could not go around i 
the earth in going around the sun. Suppose now the line of the moon’s 
apsides to be in sy zYBy; the apogee being at the point of opposition. In | 
passing to her apogee in this case, she recedes from both the earth and 
the sun; and, at every point from her perigee to her apogee, the attrac- 
tive power of both acts as [at ?] an obtuse angle with a tangent to her orbit. 
Both attractive forces, therefore, must retard her velocity at every point 
between perigee and apogee. But it is a well-known fact that from 
quadrature to opposition her velocity is accelerated. What accelerates 


ee? 

The acceleration here referred to, namely, the excess of 
the “mean velocity” of the moon in that part of her orbit 
outside of the earth’s orbit over her meaz velocity in that 
part of her orbit inside of the earth’s orbit (the reference 
being, of course, to her heliocentric motion, for of her geo- 
centric motion the statement is not true), has nothing what- 
ever to do with the ellipticity of her orbit, but would be pre- 
cisely the same if that orbit were a circle ot equal length of 
periphery. 

To make the-whole matter plain, let me give an illustra- 
tion: Suppose an elliptical railway with a transverse axis 
of one mile and eighty-eight feet, and a conjugate axis of 
one mile less eighty-eight feet. Suppose a “ platform car” 
fifteen or sixteen feet square, made to run on the railway ; 
and on the platform let there be an elliptical footpath, 
with a transverse axis of fourteen feet and a conjugate of 
twelve and two-fifths. Let one end of the elliptical railway 
be elevated say twenty or thirty feet, and one end of the 
footpath two or three feet, so as to accelerate motion in one 
direction and retard it in the other. Let there be an ar- 
rangement by which the transverse axis of the footpath and 
that of the track shall be brought into the same relative 
position at the end of every nineteenth circuit of the car 
round the track. Let “ Prometheus” be stationed at the 
lower focus of the railway, and “‘ Gravitas” at the lower focus 
of the footpath ; and let the man-in-the-moon “ come down’ 
for the purpose, walk round the path twelve and one-third 
times while the car goes round the track once. We shall 
have a tolerably accurate representation of the relative dis- 
tances of the sun, the earth, and the moon from each other, 
and of the revolutions of the two latter in their orbits. The 
middle of the track will represent the earth’s orbit; that 
part of the path outside of the middle of the track will cor- 
respond to the part of the moon’s orbit outside of the earth’s 
orbit, and that part of the path inside of the middle of the 

rack to the part of the moon’s orbit inside of the earth’s 
orbit. The outside portion will be a /:##/e larger than the 
inside portion, owing to the curvature of the track. Now, 
suppose the car to be moving along the track, and to have 
brought the two foci of the footpath in line with “ Prome- 
theus,”’ the lower focus nearest to him and the man on the 
path to be at the lower apse, moving from conjunction to 
opposition: we shall have things in the situation supposed 
by “ Prometheus,” to wit, the line of the apsides in syzygy, 
with the apogee at the point ot opposition. The man on 
the path, and “ Gravitas,” will seem to “ Prometheus” to be 
moving in opposite directions, relatively to each other, the 
latter from right to left and the former from left to right ; 
and the man will appear to move more slowly on the track 
than “ Gravitas,” and at the point of quadrature to have 
fallen six feet behind him; from quadrature to opposition 
he will appear to be moving from right to left, and to be 
gaining on “Gravitas,” and at the point of opposition to 
have come up with him again. Yet, if asked by “ Prome- 
theus,” he would undoubtedly tell him that, so far from 
having walked faster in the second quarter than in the first, 
he had, as is wont to be the case with persons walking up 
hill, actually slackened his pace. Yet, as ‘ Prometheus” 
says, “it is a well-known fact that from quadrature to oppo- 
sition the velocity is accelerated. What accelerates it?” I 
think the cause of the acceleration very manifest. It is that 
the distance walked by him in the first quarter, or rather, 
the line of that distance, is subtracted from the distance run 
by “Gravitas,” while in the second quarter it is added to it ; 
thus making a difference of double the amount, or twelve 
feet, in that part of his epicycloidal, or rather, epitrochoidal, 
path round “ Prometheus,” accomplished in one circumam- 
bulation. 

It is difficult to compress an explanation of ‘the kind in 
question within a moderate compass without a figure to 
refer to. In what remains I will endeavor to be more brief. 

The next objection of ‘‘ Prometheus” is thus stated : 

“ When the moon is in conjunction the earth has a velocity sufficient to 
keep her from falling to the moon and sun. Two weeks later the moon 
is in opposition, and the attractive force in the direction of the sun is 
diminished. The earth then recedes from the sun and approaches the 
moon, does she not? Then the moon’s gravity to the earth is 
increased at the opposition, is it not? Yet, in order to account for the 
evection, the advocates of Newton’s hypothesis say, and are compelled to 
say, that the moon’s gravity to the earth is diminished at the opposition. 
Wherefore the hypothesis is self-contradictory.” 

The sun, at conjunction, attracts the moon more power- 
fully than he does the earth in the ratio of 4007 to 399”, and, 
at opposition, the earth more powerfully than the moon in 
the ratio of 4017 to 4007. The effect of this difference of 
attraction upon them is, in both cases, to draw them further 
apart. The separating force at opposition is to the sepa- 
rating force at conjunction (omitting the unit in the square 
of the odd numbers as inappreciable) as 39,999 to 40,000. 
That is to say, they differ by ;5455-. To that extent “ Pro- 
metheus” is right in his statement of his own side of the 
question. But is he right in his statement of the other 
side? If my memory serves me—for it is five-and-thirty 
years since I read it, and I have not the book at hand to 
refer to—the explanation given in 7he Cambridge Physics 
made the gravity of the moon to the earth at opposition 











less not than at conjunction, but than at quadrature, a 
which latter position the attraction of the sun draws them 
toward each other. But perhaps I am confounding the 
evection with the variation. Be that as it may, I have no 
doubt that the true explanation is perfectly consistent with 
the Newtonian theory of gravitation. 

The next objection of “ Prometheus” has reference to the 
tides. The excess of the zzegua/ity of the moon’s action over 
that of the sun’s cannot, he thinks, account for the lunar 
tide at opposition, because ‘the sun’s attraction for 
every drop of water on the side of the earth nearest the 
moon exceeds the moon’s attraction for the same drop,” 
and therefore “every drop is pulled down by 
force than that which pulls it up.” 

This would be so if the attraction of the sun were exerted 
at a dead lift; but then in that case neither could the sun 
raise a tide ; for the attraction of the earth for every drop 
of water at the earth’s surface is Firate> OF 1,622 times 
that of the sun for the same drop. But the attraction is 
not exerted at a dead lift. High tide is always at least two 
hours or 30° behind the passage of the meridian by the sun 
or moon ; and as the tide raised by the latter in mid-ocean 
is never more than three feet, it follows that “every drop of 
water” is drawn up a virtual inclined plane of three feet 
high and ten million feet long; and as the ten million 
feet subtends four hundred times as large an angle at the 
moon as at the sun, it is manifest that the sun acts at a very 
decided disadvantage as compared with the moon in pulling 
each drop up the inclined plane. This, taken in connec- 
tion with the excess of the zeguality of the moon’s action 
over that of the sun, is amply sufficient to account for the 
difference of magnitude of the lunar and the solar tides. 
This explanation agrees substantially with that in the 
editorial article in Zhe Round Table immediately following 
the communication of “ Gravitas.” 

The next objection of “ Prometheus” is that, “if gravity is 
a vera causa, as the Newtonians insist, we need another force, 
acting from the centre outward, to keep the planets from 
falling to the sun ;” because, says “‘ Prometheus,” “ when a 
projectile is discharged horizontally near the earth’s surface, 
the force of gravity influences it in every respect precisely 
as if no projectile force had acted. In any given number of 
seconds the projectile goes just as far toward the earth’s 
centre as if gravity had acted alone.” Your modest “inter- 
rogation point” interposed here, instead of raising a doubt 
in the mind of “ Prometheus” as to the accuracy of his state- 
ment, only made him the more confident in it. ‘It is true,” 
he says, ‘notwithstanding. The case presents a genuine 
experimentum crucis. Yf what I affirm be true, Newton’s 
theory cannot but be false, and must be given up.” Un- 
doubtedly it must; but then with it must be given up also 
that geometrical proposition which makes the secant of an 
arc longer than the radius; in other words, the hypothenuse 
of a right-angled triangle longer than the base! Prometheus 
affirms that, if a gun be fired horizontally “from the port- 
hole of a ship, or from the embrasure of a fort on the beach, 
the projectile will strike the surface of the sea at precisely 
the same instant as if it had fallen straight toward the 
earth’s centre ;” and he says that, so far as he is informed, 
this is “neither denied nor questioned by any follower 
of Newton.” We shall see. To apply “ Prometheus’s ” 
own test: Let the gun be fired “from the top of a tall 
building which has a flat roof,” and as the precise degree 
of tallness is not specified by him, let it be sixteen feet 
and one inch “tall,” minus the height of the centre of 
the gun above the roof, and as the “projectile” may be 
discharged “with any velocity you choose,” let it be dis- 
charged with a velocity of four miles and ten-elevenths 
in a second; where will the projectile be at the end 
of the second? On the surface of the sea, says “ Pro- 
metheus.”” Sixteen feet and one inch above it, say I. Six- 
teen feet and one inch nearer the centre of the earth than it 
would have been if gravity had not acted, say both of us. 
If “‘ Prometheus” will make the calculation, he will find, 
putting the earth’s mean radius at 3,956 miles, that the secant 
of an arc of a great circle of the earth, the tangent of which 
is four miles and ten-elevenths, is exactly sixteen feet and 
one inch longer than the radius. For the same reason that 
the projectile, which was sixteen feet and one inch from the 
earth at starting, is sixteen feet and one inch from it at the 
end of the first second, it will, if there be no resisting me- 
dium to disturb it, ‘be sixteen feet and one inch from it at 
the end of the next second, and so on; and the projectile 
will revolve round the earth in a circle, at sixteen feet and 
one inch from it, for ever. Give the projectile a velocity of 
five miles a second, and it will be two or three inches farther 
from the earth at the end of the first second, over twice that 
distance farther off at the end of the next second, and so on ; 
and the projectile will revolve round the earth in an ellipse, 
as the planets revolve round the sun. “Consequently, a 
primitive projection of the planets in right lines wou/d coun- 
terbalance the sun’s attraction, and Newton’s theory ‘does 
not’ fail for the want of a competent centrifugal force.” 

In his next objection “‘ Prometheus” charges Newton with 
maintaining that “when gravity acts at an acute angle to 
the tangent it increases the planet’s centrifugal force ;” and, 
after wasting a good deal of breath in maintaining the oppo- 
site, adds, “ If my reasoning is questioned, I pledge myself 
to demonstrate at any time the proposition that gravity can 
never increase a planet’s centrifugal force.” Now, I donot 
question the reasoning of “ Prometheus,” but I do question 
his statement of one of the premises. If he will substitute 
“tangential” for “centrifugal ” he will represent Newton’s 
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proposition correctly. To show the bearing of this on the 
point at issue, suppose the moon in her apogee and moving, 
therefore, toward her perigee. In this half of her orbit gra- 
vity acts at an acute angle to the tangent, and her ¢angential 
force, therefore, is increased by it. Now suppose, the moon 
being at any point in this half of her orbit, gravity to cease 
acting. She will move on with the increased tangential 
force already gained by the action of gravity, and in a 
straight-line tangent to her orbit at the point where she was 
when gravity ceased to act. As she moves along this line 
she will be drawing toward the earth till she reaches the 
point where the line joining her with the earth makes a 
right angle with the tangent ; that point passed, she will be 
receding from the earth, and the tangential force will have 
changed from centripetal to centrifugal, st/// retaining the 
tucrease previously gained by the action of gravity. In this 
sense, and in this sense only, can gravity be said to increase 
the centrifugal force. 

The next objection of “‘ Prometheus” shall be given in his 
own words : 


“‘ Newton alleges that the inertia of a revolving body tends to throw it 

from its orbit at a tangent. This I deny, and affirm that the inertia of a 
revolving body would cause it to move for ever in a curve ; for, when a 
body is revolving, its particles have different velocities, and as each parti- 
cie, if not disturbed, will preserve its own particular velocity for ever, the 
bedy will move fer ever in a curve.” 
So the Irishman’s gun, made to “shoot round a tree,” 
was not an Irish gun, after all, but a good, honest Anglo- 
Saxon gun, The next thing I shall expect to hear of “ Pro- 
metheus” is that, having tried in vain for a long time to 
see through a millstone without a hole in it, he has at last 
taken to trying to see round it. Seriously, has ‘‘ Prome- 
theus” yet to learn the very alphabet of the Newtonian 
theory of gravity? If so, let me commend him to so com- 
mon a treatise as Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy, in which 
(Ed. Blanchard & Lea, pp. 236, 237) he will find laid down 
the following : “ This problem is one purely dynamical, and, 
in its general form, is of extreme difficulty. Fortunately, 
however, for human knowledge, when the attracting and 
attracted bodies are spheres, it admits of an easy and direct 
solution. Newton himself has shown (Princip. b. i. prop. 
75) that, in that case, the attraction is precisely the same as 
if the whole matter of cach sphere were collected into its 
centre, and the spheres were single particles there placed.” If 
he necds still more enlightening, let me refer him to a high- 
school treatise, Zhe Cambridge Course of Elementary Physics— 
Lart Third: Astronomy (Boston: Crosby & Ainsworth). 
On page 211 he will find the following : “ A sample pendu- 
lum consists of a material point, suspended to a fixed point 
by means of a thread without weight, perfectly flexible, and 
incapable of stretching ;” and on pages 213, 214 the follow- 
ing: “The compound pendulum may be regarded as con- 
sisting of as many simple pendulums as it contains particles. 
If these were free to move, they would oscillate in times 
depending upon their distances from the point of suspen- 
sion; but since they are united in one body, they are all 
compelled to oscillate in the same time. Consequently, the 
oscillations of the particles near the point of suspension are 
retarded by the slower gscillations of the particles below 
them; and, on the other hand, rhe oscillations of the par- 
ticles near the lower end of the pendulum are accelerated 
by the more rapid oscillations of those above them. At 
some point between these there must be a particle whose 
oscillation is neither retarded nor accelerated—all the par- 
ticles above having just the same tendency to oscillate faster 
that those below them have to oscillate slower. This point 
is called the centre of oscillation, and it is obvious that the 
time of oscillation of a compound pendulum is the same as 
that of a simple pendulum whose length is equal to the dis- 
tance of the centre of oscillation from the point of suspen- 
sion.” The foregoing propositions, which are recognized 
by all Newtonians, will effectually dispose of the objection 
under consideration. The orbit of a solid, homogeneous re- 
volving sphere is the curve along which the ceztra/ particle 
moves, and the motion of every other particle is necessarily 
subordinated to the motion of that central particle. If the 
particles were ali free to move independently of each other, 
each “particle would have an z#dependent orbit of its own, 
and, on the ceasing of gravity to act, would go off in a 
tangent to that independent orbit. That there is a nésus 
toward this is proved by the flying of water from the peri- 
phery of a rapidly revolving wheel, and the occasional 
bursting of a grindstone when made to rotate with great 
velocity. But, not being free to move independently of each 
other, they must necessarily move together, and all must 
take the direction of the central particle, ws#/ess the demon- 
stration of Newton, above referred to, can be demolished, 
which I think even “ Prometheus” will have the discretion 
not to assert. As to the suggestion of “Gravitas” that 
“the axis-revolution would seem a quite sufficient désturd- 
ance to account for the tendency to fly off at a tangent,” 
there 1s this difficulty (not to mention others), that, in the 
case of the moon, the axis-revolution is synchronous with 
the orbit-revolution, and can, therefore, have no influence 
on the tangential tendency ; while, in the case of the earth, 
the “disturbance” is in the wrong direction. 

The next objection of ‘ Prometheus” is thus worded : 

** Newton alleges that a planet’s velocity in its orbit constitutes or gene- 
rates its centrifugal force. 1 affirm that not only is this not so, but that 
the allegation, when closely analyzed, involves Newton’s entire theory in 
self-destruction. Let us see. A planet can recede from the sun only in 
consequence of its centrifugal forces becoming stronger than gravity. A 
planet can approach the sun only in consequence of gravity’s bein 
stronger than the centrifugal force. So long as the planet is receding 





the planet is approaching the sun gravity is stronger than the centrifugal 
force. Consequently, at every point in the orbit between perihelion and 
aphelion the centrifugal force is stronger than gravity, and at every point 
between aphelion and perihelion gravity is stronger than the centrifugal 
force. To deny this is to say that a given effect—to wit, the variation of 
the planet’s distance—has occurred without a cause.” 

From these premises “ Prometheus,” reasoning correctly, 
arrives at the conclusion that “gravity at one point is 
greater than gravity at another point equally distant from 
the sun—which is contrary to Newton’s theory, and shows 
it to be self-destructive.” But his premises are false. I 
deny 2x foto that gravity is either stronger or weaker than 
the “ centrifugal”— it should be “ tangential” —force zz any 
part of the orbit in which the planet may be ; and the proof 
that I am right in the denial is that the planet is here, 
which it can be only as the result of the exact balancing of 
antagonistic forces. What, then, ‘“ Prometheus ” will ask, 
causes the variation of the planet’s distance? The same 
that causes it at perihelion and aphelion, where he admits— 
where he is compelled to admit—that the two forces are 
equal. If“ Prometheus’s” allegation were true, the very first 
time a planet reached its perihelion or aphelion—whichever 
first occurred—it would thenceforth revolve round the sun 
in a circle for ever. 

I come now to the last objection of “ Prometheus,” namely, 
“that, having by Newton’s hypothesis but a single indepen- 
dent variable gravity, we cannot find functions of it cor- 
responding with the precise variations of velocity and cen- 
trifugal force which the facts require.” ‘I should like,” he 
says, “to show this ; but Ze Round Table might not care 
to publish so abstruse a discussion. However, I shall men- 
tion a single point. As a planet approaches the sun, 
gravity increases as the square of the distance of approach. 
But because the radius vector describes equal areas in equal 
times, the planet’s velocity increases only as the distance of 
approach.” He means, “ Gravity increases as the square 
of the distance diminishes,” and “the planet’s velocity 
increases as the distance diminishes.” But if “as,” in the 
last sentence, is used in the sense of “in proportion as,” 
the assertion is not true, for the variation of velocity is most 
rapid at the vertex of the conjugate axis ; and if it is not 
used in that sense, the assertion is not to the purpose. He 
adds: ‘* Now, Newton says that the centrifugal force varies 
only as the square of the velocity divided by the radius of 
the osculating circle—which is, of course, a smaller quan- 
tity than the square of the velocity.” Why “of course” ? 
Is the quotient always less than the dividend ? and if not, 
whence the “consequently” in his next sentence? In the 
instance in question, it is zo¢ “a smalier quantity ;” for the 
osculating circle described on the conjugate axis being the 
unit—else the variation of velocity would not be most rapid 
at the vertex of that axis—the divisor must be, in every 
instance, either unity or a proper fraction, and therefore the 
quotient cannot be “smaller” than the dividend. ° 

I have thus shown the untenableness of at least seven 
out of the eight objections of ‘‘ Prometheus.” If I have not 
shown the untenableness of the remaining one, it is because 
I am rusty on the evection, and Herschel—the only author- 
ity I have access to at this present time—gives me no aid, 
expressly stating that the subject is too abstruse for his 
treatise. I think, therefore, I am entitled to say that if 
what “now passes for astronomy” is “ miserable patch- 
work,” it at least is not, like that of ‘ Prometheus,” “ made 
out of whole cloth.” 

Soon after the publication of Prometheus in Atlantis a 
copy of it was handed me by the editor of a leading review 
with the request that I would write an article upon it, if I 
thought the book worth it, which I consented to do. I 
soon found, however, I was getting beyond my depth— 
whether in clear water or in mud I could not say. Follow- 
ing, therefore, the advice of Coleridge—‘ Until you are sure 
you understand an author’s ignorance, consider yourself 
ignorant of his understanding ”—I was compelled to decline 
writing the article. This was sufficiently mortifying. I 
felt very much as Douglas Jerrold did on reading Brown- 
ing’s Sordello. From this unpleasant situation ‘ Prome- 
theus” has happily relieved me by putting his spiritual and 
his physical system in the same category ; and now I can 
exclaim, with Jerrold, ‘Thank heaven, then, I am not an 
idiot !” 

“ Prometheus” appeals to the next generation : “ Give to 
me, my countrymen, a fairer hearing in regard to scientific 
truth than you saw fit to accord to me in regard to spiritual 
truth, and, to the extent of my extremely limited facilities, 
I will show you proofs for which your children, if not your- 
selves, will thank me.” 

I think him over-sanguine in his anticipations. His sys- 
tem is a remarkable one. I do not think the scientific 
mind can be educated to it in so short atime. I would 





suggest to him, therefore, to turn from the present and 
the immediate future and look for an appreciative following 
to “ the Great Macbethian, Millennial, All-Hail Hereafter !” 
Respectfully, EpWARD J. STEARNS. 
CampripcE, Md., March 17, 1868. 





STREET CRIES. 
To THE Epiror OF THE RouND TABLE: 
Sir: Your remarks in a recent number on the nuisance 
of street cries and their European cachet, strike a resident 





of this town with peculiar force. It is more European in 
its appearance and ways than most American cities, and its 
cries are particularly discordant and oppressive. They 


irom the sun the centrifugal force is stronger than gravity, and so long as | flourish in the pleasantest’ and most fashionable’ quartets 





(if the word fashionable can now be properly applied to any 
thing here) ; they commence at a very early hour, and their 
unintelligibleness is not their least aggravating feature. You 
might perhaps guess that ye high stairs signifies oysters ; but 
by what logical, analogical, philological, or any-other-ogical 
process could you ascertain that shick chillaway means sweet 
potatoes? There are, moreover, certain introductory flour- 
ishes in vogue, not even meant to be articulate, but merely 
serving to test the crier’s lungs and prepare you for what is 
to come. One Cuffee who passes my window at 6 A.M. lets 
loose with startling suddenness on the still morning a strange 
and awful compound of gasp, grunt, and rogr, reminding 
me of what I used to read when a little boy about the hyena. 
“ The cry of this animal,” said the zodlogical text-book of 
my tender years, “is very peculiar, It partly resembles a 
violent effort to vomit.” 

Even when he wishes to be understood in conversation 
the negro does not always succeed in making himself intel- 
ligible to those not familiar with his peculiar phraseology 
and pronunciation. This makes the study of his dialect 
more difficult, though some of its most salient features (¢. 9. 
the use of done for have as the sign of the perfect tense) are 
obvious at once. How far white speech at the South is in- 
fected with negroism is a curious question. Many persons 
would deny the existence of any such adulteration ; but the 
candid and careful observer cannot help noticing, despite 
the ‘most sweet voices” and softer tones due to a milder 
climate, that the master has borrowed something in the way 
of speech from his former slave. One dialectic peculiarity 
especially struck me last winter because I had never seen 
or heard it noticed. All South Carolinians, no matter of 
what education or class in society, unless they have resided 
much and lately in Europe or at the North, pronounce the 
initial W like V, or so nearly like V that it is impossible 
to mark the difference. (I suppose it must be like the 
German W, in which some Germans profess to detect a 
variation of sound from the English V.) To be sure there 
is just a bare possibility that both masters and slaves in- 
herited this pronunciation from the Huguenot settlers. I 
am not aware if it is common, or how far it is common, in 
other parts of the South, and shall be much obliged to any 
student of language who will inform me. One little fact 
I have observed which may have some connection with it. 
The persons who first undertook to imitate the “ darky” 
dialect in our newspapers, years ago, always omitted the 4 
of the initial W2, exactly as the best educated Englishmen 
do in conversation. Can it be that these writers, having 
noticed something peculiar in the negro pronunciation of the 
initial Wand not comprehending or takirg the trouble to 
comprehend exactly what it was, fancied it to be the 
omission of the /7 sound when the two letters came to- 
gether? It seems to me quite possible, considering the 
queer mistakes and queerer combinations of letters which 
arise from attempts to express unfamiliar by familiar 
sounds.. Let me give a few illustrations at random. 
Erckmann-Chatrian (though doth languages-must be native 
to them) denote the German saeger in French orthography 
by ségare instead of ségre or ségre. French dictionaries and 
grammars give the barbarous combinations éch and dj for 
the English sounds of ch and 7, when they have their own 
ti and di ready at hand. (Compare “ers or Thiers 
with chair, and Dieppe with the first syllable of jeopardy.) 
An ordinary Frenchman, unacquainted with English, taking 
down the word seg from dictation, would be likely to write 
it guégue. Under like circumstances, a German would 
denote our mate by meth. But as this philological digres- 
sion may prove a bore, let me break it off and give you, as 
a concluding onne-bouche, the last and not the least amusing 
typographical error. There are Irish in Charleston, and of 
course on St. Patrick’s Day a good deal of Irish eloquence 
was let off. One speaker perorated his discourse by a 
reference to the time when his audience should be “ gathered 
to the bosom of the Eternal pity.” A printer left out the 
last letter of the last word, and next morning’s paper pre- 
destined the Charleston Hibernians to the bosom of the 
eternal pit. CaRL BENSON. 

P.S.—A propos of nothing particularly, can any one tell 
me what has become of those translations of Biirger’s 
Lenore which Mr. Lukens, of Philadelphia, was to bring 
out? They are due about a year. 

CHARLESTON, S. C., March 24, 1868. 








[The following note was received in time for publication 
in Zhe Round Table of February 22, but its publication was 
delayed by one of the accidents incidental to a printing- 
office. —Ep. R. T.] 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: I will reply very briefly to the letters of Mr. Cragin 
and “J. W. W.” in your paper of last week, February 15. 

Mr. Cragin still labors under the hallucination: that his 
mere dictum suffices to decide a disputed point in philology. 
He said that Americans in general, and I in particular, mis- 
use would for should; but, although repeatedly called on 
for some authority or argument to sustain his assertion, he 
still persistently refuses to produce either. I am, therefore, 





warranted in remarking that he is «sad/e to produce either ; 
while, however, he lacks the manhood to acknowledge him- 
self in the wrong. His advising me “to procure an English 
grammar and study it” probably raised a smile among your 
readers—but not at my expense ! 

As to“J. W. W.” and the pronoun, or adjective, that. 
He askéd me‘a‘civil question, and'I made a civil reply ; but 
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he, catching inspiration from the example of Mr. Moon and 
Mr. Cragin, responded ina hostile and an aggressive spirit. 
I can, therefore, answer him in no phrase more appropriate 
than the words of one of Otway’s heroes : 
“‘ Nay, if you’re angry, Polydore, good night.” 
Epwarp S. GouLp, 





REVIEWS. 





All books designed or review in Vir Rounp TABLE must be sent to 
this office. 


SPIRITUAL WIVES* 

T is not an agreeable task to join in the hue and cry 
when society, having become persuaded that some- 
thing has been done which demands the exhibition of 
its resentment, pursues with hisses and execrations an 
unhappy offender. As a matter of choice we much 
prefer, in any such case, to seek excuses for taking up 
the weaker side. We have no such reverence for the 
opinions of the majority as to accept them unques- 
tioned ; and so far are we from believing that “ what 
everybody says must be true,” as to be greatly inclined 
to see in the unanimity with which a proposition is 
endorsed evidence of its falsity. The fact, therefore, 
that Zhe Times, The Pall Mall Gazette, The Spectator, 
Lhe Imperial Review, and The Saturday Review have 
united in condemning Mr. Dixon’s new book with 
singular accord and severity did not necessarily preju- 
dice us against it. The circumstance that these par- 
ticular journals should be found in agreement upon 
any subject was a novel one, and that they should be 
found in agreement respecting the merits of a literary 
work was undoubtedly weighty proof of the accuracy 
of their common view. Yet there appeared to be some 
reasons in this case to put against the scholarship, the 
trained perceptions and critical powers of analysis of 
the several reviewers, and which might subtract in a 
measure from the trustworthiness of their conclusions. 
In the first place any possible treatment of the subject 
of Spiritual Wives that did not prominently include 
decided reprobation and abhorrence must needs be 
supremely displeasing to the conventional English 
mind. No skill in coloring, no adroitness in the man- 
agement of detail, could atone for the absence of such 
condemnation or for the presence of implicit toleration. 
Most educated Englishmen would say, and say with 
justice, that if an elaborate treatise on such a subject 
were justifiable at all, it could only be on condition 
that it should be handled in a scientific and not ina 
popular manner. In the second place, Mr. Dixon, 
notwithstanding his commanding position as editor of 
one of the best known and most respected of the 
purely literary reviews of London, is, as an author— 
with the press, if not with the public—a very unpopu- 
Jar man. He has unluckily gained a species of repu- 
tation which in England is most prejudicial, z¢, a 
reputation for superficiality and untrustworthiness. 
Thus, one of his critics declares that he wrote a life of 
Blake knowing nothing of the sea or the navy ; that 
he wrote a treatise on Bacon without being able to 
construe the De Augmentis ; that he discoursed on the 
Holy Land and the great questions of its history in 
placid ignorance of the Greek Testament ; that he at- 
tacked Lord Macaulay in the cause of Penn, and when 
treated with a contempt that would have pierced the 
thickest hide, revenged himself by raking up some 
gossip about the historian’s maternal ancestry, and 
publishing it in the literary organ of Sir Wentworth 
Dilke, Bart. Of course any given work should be 
judged by its intrinsic merits, regardless of those of its 
predecessors ; it is however true that the general char- 
acteristics of former books are always looked for in 
fresh ones, and that the expectation is usually verified. 
For ourselves, while setting a high value on the 
uses of conventionality, and the importance of 
thorough and precise knowledge in such departments 
as a man undertakes to write about, we saw no occa- 
sion to assume that previous defects or failures neces- 
sarily disqualified Mr. Dixon from writing a valuable, 
an instructive, and an interesting book on Spiritual 
Wives. There is a great deal to be taught, a great 
number of profitable lessons to be deduced, from 
the strange developements of mingled passion and 
fanaticism that have presented themselves in an age 
which prides itself upon its advanced civilization, upon 
its superiority to the weaknesses and degradations ot 
the past. It might be a delicate, but surely would not 
be an impossible, task so to discuss the social system 
of the Mormons, the history of the Ebelians, the 
Agapee, and other cognate topics as to edify rather than 
to inflame, to teach what to avoid as contrary to 





* Spiritual Wives. By William Hepworth Dixon, author of Mew 
America, The Holy Land, etc. London: Hurst & Blackett ; Philadel- 
phia: J. BD. Lippincott & Co. 1868. 











Christianity and to physical and moral health, rather 
than what to seek as conducive to debilitating pleas- 
ure or fanatical eroticism. It is the great misfortune 
of Mr. Dixon, and one which forces us to acknowledge 
the substantial justice of the sharp criticism that has 
been applied to him, that instead of taking a whole- 
some and manly view of his ticklish subject, he has 
surveyed it throughout in a morbid and pseudo-imagi- 
native fashion which is disgusting to any healthy taste, 
and which compels us to admit that he has been actu- 
ated either by sadly mistaken or very unworthy mo- 
tives. There is a liquorishness of sensuality about 
many of his descriptions which is totally out of place 
in the work of a gentleman of the author’s position, 
and which forces the reader to perceive that Mr. 
Dixon has really been willing to stoop so tow as to 
attempt a sensation through means that only the lowest 
of literary pretenders would not be heartily ashamed 
of. Offences against good taste and social decorum in 
literature are obviously always relative. That which 
would have been tolerable enough in novel or comedy, 
or even in the politest,society, of a hundred years ago, 
would not twenty years ago have been endured. Yet 
the tendency toward certain forms of license in the 
stage and in the literature of our own immediate time 
is undeniable ; and when a man, going with the gen- 
eral drift of the day, is misled into going too far, it may 
be said that his blunder is not altogether inexcusable. 
For the mere literary tyro the plea would certainly be 
worthy of consideration. But Mr. Dixon is a writer 
of great experience and, whatever the measure of his 
culture, of remarkably versatile and attractive powers. 
Very few authors before the public could have made, 
with the given material, so taking a book as ew 
America. It exhibits to advantage Mr. Dixon’s 
strongest characteristic, that of adapting means to 
ends, the faculty of working of his material into the 
most graphic and alluring shape. Mr. Dixon is a sin- 
gularly well-trained literary workman. He is alsoa 
man of family, of mature age, of wide experience of the 
world. Hence we cannot regard his perfermance with 
the indulgence that might fairly be bestowed upon the 
work of an unskilful or inexperienced hand. To use 
an exceptionally influential literary position and unu- 
sual literary attainments to foist upon extended public 
attention a book whose pruriency is offensively mani- 
fest in every chapter, is an offence whose gravity is 
magnified by the circumstances which gain it circula- 
tion and ensure it extended notice. The disposition 
to pander to morbid and perverted appetites may natu- 
rally enough extend to literature when in the ballet, 
in female dress, and in the various arts of design the 
pub.ic taste is so emphatically declared as to furnish 
strong temptation to profit by gratifying it; but men 
of Mr. Dixon’s order are not the men to lend them- 
selves to so pitiful a practice. /Vodlesse oblige; and 
what the writers of adulterous or bigamous novels, the 
scrawlers of filthy “reprobations”” of the ballet in 
magazines, or the reporters of trash for sensation news- 
papers may be forgiven or contemptuously passed over 
for -doing, the editor of Zhe Atheneum is properly 
held to a strict account for. We do not think then— 
although we regret some personalities included among 
them, especially those that Zhe Imperial Review 
thought fit to print—that the English criticisms of 
Spiritual Wives, severe as they have been, are either 
unjust or uncalled for. 

By a fatality often observable in similar cases, Mr. 
Dixon has failed in his book precisely where he 
lowered himself to succeed. Sfiritual Wives is a 
failure and a bad failure in point of interest. It has 
sold enormously, and probably will continue so to 
sell, as its great notoriety, apart from its intrinsic 
merits, will doubtless sustain the demand. But the 
languid, dreamy, voluptuous attractiveness with which 
the author imagined he was pervading his pages is, 
in the merely artistic point of view, a delusion and a 
snare. A very large portion is very dull padding in- 
deed, and the effect of the mystic, Teutonic, and spirit- 
ual tone so freely essayed is generally excessively 
stupefying. To a writer determined to collect in one 
heap all these abnormal and, to most people, offensive 
histories there were open two modes of procedure: 
One, to make a bold, scientific treatise, enriched with 
tabular statistics, and intended to serve a useful pur- 
pose for the physiologist and publicist ; the other to 
make a book interesting and piquant at all hazards, 
having a constant eye to the curiosity that always at- 
taches with the semi-educated and unthinking as re- 
gards all matters of sexual relation, in short, a book that 
would have been “devoured.” The first plan would 
have been, if such a work were needed, a praiseworthy 
one; the second, of course, would have been very re- 
prehensible. But Mr. Dixon has hit upon neither the 
one nor the other. His book is gross without being 























interesting, and is packed with unsavory details with- 
out being in the least degree useful for reference. 
With every desire to speak kindly of an author whose 
writings we have often read with pleasure, and of.a 
gentleman for whose position we have much respect, 
we cannot but sincerely regret that this unwholesome 
book was ever written ; and the best hope we can ex- 
press in Mr. Dixon’s behalf, as well as that of the 
public, is that it may soon be forgotten. 





BROWNLOW S.* 
O say that Brownlows is by Mrs. Oliphant is 
perhaps, the utmost that can be said in its favor. 
It conveys the assurance that it is ladylike and health- 
ful, and in general resembles as little as possible the 
staple productions by modern lady novelists with 
which the Jaterfamzlias in Punch would have nothing 
to do, on the ground that he wanted something fit 
for his daughters to read. But Browz/ows contains 
no indications of the power evinced in the recent 
books of its author—in Zhe Chronicles of Carlingford, 
Miss Marjoribanks, or Madonna Mary. It is a story 
which its readers will have utterly forgotten nine 
days after they have laid it down, and one which 
conveys the impression—the strongest impression 
perhaps that it does convey—that its author found it 
impossible to take or to simulate any strong interest 
in it herself. , 

The story is as follows: There is a lawyer, Mr. 
Brownlow—* Brownlows” is the name of his country- 
seat—and he has a son and a daughter, which three 
we will designate respectively, for brevity, as 4, a’, and 
a’; also a poor widow with a son (B, 6’); also a poor 
widow with a daughter (C, c’),—a’ and c’, a" and 0’ 
being about of an age and in that respect matrimonially 
eligible. Mr. Brownlow’s (A4’s) wealth has been de- 
rived from the will of an old woman who, dying, left 
her hoard to him in trust for her daughter, who had 
eloped years before to marry a common soldier, pro- 
vided, however, that the daughter should present her- 
self within twenty-five years, the £50,000 otherwise 
becoming absolutely his own. Having at first made 
every possible effort to trace the missing woman, he 
had come to regard the money as his and indispensable 
to the happiness of his daughter, whom he idolizes, 
long before the opening of the story, which begins with 
the twenty-fifth year, the year whose close will make 
all his own. With it, however, come two new house- 
holds to the little town, the widows 2 and C, and Mr. 
Brownlow, in his nervousness, and by dint of one ot 
hose cross-purposes always at the command of novel- 
ists, becomes persuaded that ZB is the rightful owner 
of his fortune. Naturally a man of honorable and 
generous instincts, he is drawn in different directions 
by the demands of honesty and of paternal fondness, 
and finally compromises with his conscience by deter- 
mining upon a policy of inaction—on the one side, to 
do nothing that can convey to the heir, 2, a suspicion 
of her claims or of the nature of the will; but on the 
other to make ample amends by patronizing 4’ and 
giving to him his daughter, @’, in marriage—a union 
to which he can bring himself only by a struggle, yet 
which seems preferable to depriving her of luxury and 
social position. Meanwhile a’ has been falling in love 
with c”, to the great scandal and disgruntlement of 
everybody, notably of a” and 4A, to the latter of whom 
the double mésalliance seems intolerable. The year 
has worn away to its last night, and the father has 
quietly given 0’ his congé, when the unsuspect:d C 
bursts in upon the family conclave, almost maddened 
by the revulsion in her circumstances and the narrow- 
ness of her escape from final loss, bitterly denouncing 
what she considers the fraud practised upon her and 
the mercenary motives of her accepted son-in-law (a’, 
who in fact knew nothing of it), and, ina word, wrought 
to such a pitch of frenzy that her exhausted strength 
gives way, and after lingering for a few days she dies 
—the secret being known only to A, a’, a’, c’, and an 
old woman, malevolent but impotent. Thereupon, as 
the reader has very clearly seen by the time he is half- 
way through the book, a’ marries c’, a” after all pre- 
sumably is married to 4’, who turns out to be of gentle 
blood, and after a stormy voyage all are left ina peace- 
ful harbor. 

Mrs. Oliphant had the ingredients of a good story, 
and began as if she were really going to give us one. 
But soon it became excessively languid and diffuse, 
and in its final shape, though constituting what in Eng- 
land is doubtless a three-volume novel, there is noth- 
ing in it that need have prevented its condensation 
into a single magazine contribution, for with no sub- 
plot and remarkably little by-play the foregoing ab- 





* Brownlows: A Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant. New York: Harper 
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stract includes it all. It is in fact as tedious as was 
ts appearance in Blackwood. Mrs, Oliphant, indeed, | 
never relies upon awakening any absorbing suspense | 
in her readers, nor, so long as she gave us such studies | 
of every-day character—quite in the manner of Mr. 
Trollope—as she did in the recent novels we have 
already named, and in some others, had she any need | 
todo so, But in Brown/ows her characters are as 
colorless as they are faultless ; so far as concerns any 
individuality they possess, we have done them little | 
wrong in representing them by algebraic symbols. | 
The junior part of the dramatis persone constitutes | 
the most insipid quartette of lovers we have ever en- | 
countered. Mr. Brownlow’s struggles with himself are | 
impaired by the inordinate prolixity with which they | 
are set forth. In half-a-dozen old women, most of | 
them odious in the extreme, is to be found the only 

alleviation of the general stupor that pervades the 

book ; and the illustrations of the power of the auri 

sacra James in the person of Mrs. Preston, transform- 

ing a woman thoroughly good and insignificant and a 

devoted mother into an unreasoning tyrant and a 

fuming harridan, is the single ameliorating circum- 

stance that relieves it from utter dulness. 

We regret to have to speak thus of the book, be- 
cause if we were asked to name the ten foremost among 
contemporaneous lady novelists, we should unhesitat- 
ingly put Mrs. Oliphant by no means last among them. 
But Brownlows shows a very marked falling off, which 
is evidently due to no loss of power, but rather to an 
apathy, natural enough perhaps to an author of position 
firmly assured, yet highly exasperating to readers and 
especially to reviewers, whose admiration has been too 
unreservedly accorded to be withdrawn. It may be 
that Mrs. Oliphant has exhausted this vein ; if so, she 
should by all means leave it to Mr. Trollope, and, as 
she has before now shown that she could do so, when 
she next meets her readers let it be in fresh woods and 
pastures new. 
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Lf GHT: Its Influence on Life and Health. By Forbes 

Winslow, M.D., D.C.L., Oxon. ( Hon.), etc., etc. New 
York: Moorhead, Simpson & Bond.  1868.—It seems 
strange, knowing the avidity with which American pub- 
lishers seize on a taking English book, that Dr. Wins- 
low’s delightful volume should have been left for one of the 
youngest of our houses to issue. A book which every edu- 
cated person should read; which even the uneducated 
can peruse with advantage ; and which, moreover, is writ- 
ten in the most charming style, was a prize worthy the 
attention of those whom practice had rendered keen at 
perceiving the merits of works which can be had for nothing. 
We think they have made a great mistake, and that the 
present publishers will reap an abundant harvest from Dr. 
Winslow’s pains and their own enterprise. The subject of 
Light is one which intimately concerns the physical and 
mental health of mankind. It is perfectly possible to pro- 
duce easily an intellectual degradation by the mere depriva- 
tion of light. Cretinism, a condition characterized by 
arrest of developement both of the mind and body, is pecu- 
liar to mountainous regions, and is in all probability due, in 
main part, to the fact that the dwellers in valieys and moun- 
tain regions are, in a great measure, cut off from the full in- 
fluence of the useful rays from the sun. Dr. Winslow discuss- 
es with great ability and perspicuity all the points connected 
with this matter. He shows how essential it is both for the 
person in full health and for the invalid that the direct rays 
of the sun should reach them often, and how necessary the 
sunlight is to the developement of children into men and wo- 
men of vigorous minds and bodies. Etrolation, or that state 
induced by a deprivation of light, is certainly as lamentable 
a condition as it is possible for the organism to reach. One 
of the most interesting chapters of Dr. Winslow’s treatise is 
that upon the effect of the lunar ray in aggravating the 
condition of the insane, or even in producing mental aberra- 
tion. Without absolutely committing himself to the affirma- 
tive view, it is clearly to be seen that the author is inclined 
to adopt it. Certainly there are many facts which tend to 
confirm the opinion that the moon does exercise a powerful 
influence ever our minds and bodies. Many of the most 
eminent psychologists recognize the fact that at the full of 
the moon the insane are more violent than at other times, 








and many cases are on record of madness following pro- 
longed exposure to the rays of the moon. Dr. Winslow 
has interspersed his little volume with many anecdotes in 
illustration of the points under discussion, and brings for- 
ward a number of scientific facts in support of his views. 
The American reprint is issued in the highest style of the 
typographical art, and the work as a whole is one which 
every person with a soul above mere sentimentalism will be 
sure to read through if they once begin. 


Meditations on the Actual State of Christianity, and on the 
Attacks which are now being made upon it. By M. Guizot. 
Translated under the Superintendence of the Author. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co, 1868.—Three years ago M. 
Guizot published A/editations on the Essence of Christianity. 





.The present volume is another in the series he has pro- 
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jected, to be followed by two more on the //istory and the 
Destiny of the Christian Faith, This is a broad and noble 
theme, and the utterances of Guizot will command a re- 
spectful attention, even from those who would not pay much 
heed to a professed theologian, The subjects of the eight 
chapters in this volume are, 7%e Awakening of Christianity 
in France in the Nineteenth Century ; Spiritualism ; Ration- 
alism ; Positivism; Pantheism; Materialism; Scepticism ; 
Impiety ; Recklessness, and Perplexity, On these topics M. 
Guizot is interesting and instructive ; though it is manifest 


| that no one of them can, in the prescribed limits, be fully 


and thoroughly handled. Broad, general views, outlines of 
thought and argument, are all that can be expected. But 
these are so well stated as to commend themselves to the 
attention of all reflecting minds interested in these high 
themes. The larger part of this volume has, of course, to 
do with the changes and progress of opinion in France ; 
there is, in fact, very little about kindred tendencies in 
other countries. The revival of the religious spirit of 
France, in reaction from the disastrous infidelity of the times 
of the Revolution, is effectively treated. Many of the pro- 
minent actors were personally known to the writer, and in 


all the fluctuations of opinion he felt a deepinterest. Upon | 


M. Comte personally there are some curious revelations, 
falling under Guizot’s own observation, and hardly credit- 
able to the positivist philosopher. The subjects of pan- 
theism and materialism are not treated with sufficient 
thoroughness to make any very decided impression, being 
described in their external characteristics rather than ex- 
amined in their fundamental principles. But the deliberate 
protest of such a cautious and clear-headed thinker, of such 
a wise and experienced observer, has great value and will 
have no inconsiderable influence. And M. Guizot’s de- 
cisive testimony to the supreme importance and the ulti- 
mate authority of this Christian faith, is an inestimable 
legacy and a hopeful augury. 


Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. Revised and 
Edited by Professor H. B. Hackett, D.D., with the co-ofera- 
tion of Ezra Abbot, A.M. Vol. 1., A to Gennesaret. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 1868.—Dr. Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible is undoubtedly the best in the English language, 
and not surpassed by any similar dictionary in any other 
language ; and this American edition of the unabridged 
work (to be in three volumes) is undoubtedly, in several 
respects, an improvement on the English edition. Dr. 
Hackett is one of our ablest biblical scholars, and Mr. 
Abbot is a careful and thorough critic, pliant and skarp in 
the detection of errors. The editors are aided, too, by quite 
a large number of American scholars, who supplement the 
original articles (which are all given in full) with various 
corrections and additions, especially in the literary references 
on the different topics. Among the advantages of this edi- 
tion are these: the scripture references have all been 
verified anew, and more than a thousand errors corrected ; 
many cross-references have been introduced; the English 
signification of Hebrew and Greek names of persons and 
places has been fully given according to the best recent 
authorities ; the accentuation of the proper names has been 
adjusted on consistent principles ; the Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin (Vulgate) forms of the proper names are more fully 
and accurately given, with special reference, also, to the 
Vatican and Alexandrine manuscripts ; obsolete English 
words and phrases are more uniformly explained than in 
the English work ; new illustrations, derived from Eastern 
customs and traditions, have been introduced; the bibli- 
ography has been greatly enlarged, with particular reference 
to the works of American scholars, The Arabic words 
have been revised Dr. Van Dyck, of Syria, the accomplished 
translator of the Arabic scriptures, and by Professor Salis- 
bury, of Yale College. With these claims to favor, this 
work will undoubtedly have a circulation corresponding to 
its real merits. The typographical execution is in all 
respects at least equal to the English edition. 


Randolph Honor. By the Author of Ingemisco. New 
York: Richardson & Company. 1868.—It is not strange 
that the period of our recent civil war—so rich in pictur- 
esque contrasts and strange vicissitudes of fortune—should 
be selected by novelists whose inclination leads them to write 
of scenes occurring in our own country ; and many South- 
ern ladies have thus found agreeable and remuncrative 
employment for energies which might otherwise have been 
wasted in vain regrets and unprofitable complainings. In 
Randolph Honor we have pictures of life which are not 
wanting in power, and descriptions of scenery drawn with 
truth and delicacy. The story is not sensational, and its 
moral tone is unexceptionable ; but the plot is meagre, and 
the great difficulties of character-painting the authoress has 
not yet mastered. Although this cannot be called a good 
novel, it is by no means devoid of interest, which is greatly 
enhanced by the fidelity of its local coloring, of which the 
following affords a fair specimen : 

“They skirt the lake, with its level, cultivated island, fringed at the 
point by a grove of oaks, beneath which cattle range among the green and 
brown and yellow-tinted bushes dipping in the water. Bordering the 
road lie fields where the shrivelled cotton-plant yet flings out here and 
there a remnant of its snowy bolls, and where negroes are busy with stick 
and hoe beating down the stalks and gathering them in heaps for the 
burning. At noontide they lounge beneath the trees at dinner, which 
those sturdy urchins, gaping round, have brought from the family kitchen 
of the quarter. Here are four or five mothers returning from a visit to 
their children, left daily in the quarter in charge of the nurse. And as 
the carriage passes, the servants form two dusky lines of greeting and 
staring, with pulling of hats and head-handkerchiefs, and bobbing of 


courtesies to all white passers-by, exclusive of ‘ poor white trash,’ whom 
they hold in sovereign contempt. 
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* Behind, acrossa half-cleared field of decaying stumps, blackened trunks, 
and gaunt, white-girdled, well-nigh branchless trees, where a dozen wood- 
peckers are tapping, sweeps the even line of woodland, blue-grey and 

| purple-brown, with here a shining glimpse of green and there a blaze of 
| yellow or of red-white line of deadened timber or black-burnt pillar 
) The sunlight falls but dimly through the interlacing boughs, although only 
| at intervals there is verdant foliage. Massive vines coil their serpent- 
| lengyp aloft. Heavy Spanish moss, trailing down a yard in length, or 
| festooned from tree to tree, its silver-grey darkening in denseness, height- 
ens the weird aspect of gigantic cypresses, ‘These rise from the black 
earth like so many sapljng stems, close-welded together, and sloping inward 
toa pale shaft, which rears itself straight up, with branches leafed by tufts 
of fringy brown,” 

One of the best scenes in the book occurs in the twenty- 
third chapter; it is full of deep feeling, and entirely free 
from exaggeration. In this work, as in /ugemisco, there 
appears so fair a promise of future excellence that we feel 
justified in saying that the young authoress who produced 
them is capable, with increased cultivation and mature 
thought, of achieving something much better than she has 
yet offered to the public. 


Ekkoes yrom Kentucky. By Petroleum V. Nasby, ete. 
Bein a Perfect Record ov the Ups, Downs, and Experiences 
ov the Dimocrisy, durin the eventful year 1867, es seen by a 
Naturalized Kentuckian. Illustrated by Thomas Nast. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 1868.—Our opinion of the nature of 
the Rev. Mr. Nasby’s fun was given at such length when 
his last volume was before us (Zhe Round Table, No. 111, 
March 9, 1867), and everybody’s opinion, moreover, is so 
thoroughly made up on the subject, that it is hardly worth 
while again to go into detail upon its merits and blemishes. 
Marked as the latter are, there can be no question, perhaps 
partly because of them, that the satire of the Nasby letters 
has been very effective. If their effect is on the decline, it 
is not, as is usually the case with fun of this sort, that their 
author has written himself out, for the flow of his humor 
seems as abundant and he makes his points as unerringly 
and profusely as ever ; but it has been going on for so long 
a time and so continuously, and each new letter isso passed 
about the Radical press of the country, that satiety is inevita- 
ble. To only one circumstance, and that a strange and 
seemingly unaccountable one, can we attribute the fact that 
there is still any demand for them at all. This is that, with 
all the fun available for satire and caricature in the Radical 
interest—and that there is an immense amount of it a 
glance through this little volume would satisfy any one who 
did not know it already—its utilization has been left almost 
wholly to the writer and the artist here associated. On the 





rers of partisan fun, such as these, to whom the party turns 
as a matter of course in every emergency. But the Demo- 
cratic press includes many writers—as in Zhe Louisville 
Journal, The Boston Post, The New Orleans Times, and others 
—who are frequently very felicitous in sharp quips and 
repartee and other phases of witticism with a sting in it. 
Sometimes, of course, there is grossness, sometimes bru- 
tality in these, as in every other manifestation of political 
polemics, but it is certainly not on that score that Radical 
journals abjure them, yet the fact remains that of senten- 
tious fun they are singularly destitute. The single speci- 
men passage for which we can make room, as one of the 
most characteristic we have found, is distinguished by one 
of Mr. Nast’s pictures—not the best, however ; that, after 
some comparison with “ Niggers Recognizing their Moses” 
(p. 192), we are inclined to pronounce the one (p. 288) rep- 
resenting a wagon-load of Democratic virgin$ appealing 
to the chivalry of voters to “Save us from Nigger Ekality ! 
White Husbans or Nun !”—and it bears date about a year 
ago, immediately after the Connecticut election : 

“ T left the Dimocrisy jubilatin and come on to Washington, feelin that 
I must go where I cood find kindred soles. ‘The nite I arrived there wuz 
high carnival at the White House. ‘The President wuz in tall feather. 
Ther wuz Connecticut visible all over him, He had a wooden nutmeg 
for a buzzum-pin, a minatoor bass-wood ham hung from his watch fob, 
and in honor uv the occashun they wuz drinkin punches made uv Noo 
England rum, with small slices uy Wethersfield onyuns in em instead uv 
lemons. Randall sprang toward me ez I entered the room, and clasped 
me by one hand, the President by tother, and we then—not altogether 
onlike the three graces—embraced. ‘They hed the advantage uv me, ez 
they hed one odor—the onion—which I hedn’t, but I stood it. Why 
not, when thet odor wuz from the breeths uv those havin the apintin 
power? I wood hev stood it hed they bin eatin assafortida. 

** At this juncter Sekretary Welles come in. 

“Hal sed he, ‘ why this unwonted hilarity? why this joy wher Greir 
generally holds her court?’ 

“*The Connecticut elecshun,’ said Seward. 

““*Q, to be sure,’ sed the venerable old man, vacantly, ‘I remember. 
Hawley, wuz it, or some other man who wuz elected over—over—what 
wuz his name?—our candidate ?’ 

«That wuz last yeer,’ sed Seward, angrily. 

“Well, perheps it wuz. When did that State vote agin?’ asked he, 
innocently, to wich no anser wuz given. But very little attention is paid 
to Sekretary Welles by any one ’ceptin Seward, and the fect that he occa- 
sionally undertakes to keep him posted in current events is ginerally 
taken ez evidence that he’s breakin up. Poor William, it’s evident that 
he’s passin into his dotage.” 


I. On the Heights: A Novel. By Berthola Auerbach, 
Translated by Fanny Elizabeth Bunnitt. Boston: Roberts 
Bros. 1868.—//, Jn the Year 13: A Tale of Mecklenburg 
Life. By Fritz Reuter. Translated from the Platt-Deutsch 
by Charles Lee Lewes. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1868. 
—Both of these novels were described in these columns at 
the time of their original appearance as the first specimens 
of Baron Tauchnitz’s coilection of German authors, 

The conviction we expressed in the course of an uncom- 
monly long review of On the Heights ( The Round Table, No. 
125, June 15, 1867), that it was above the comprehension of 
the ordinary novel reader, was in fact what is known as 
“too good” to be popular, is still so strong as to leave a 
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satisfactory in appearance for the library, is within two or | 
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was paid would have his deposit account reduced to that 


as to justify the production of the very tasteful volume in| three volumes of completion, to which time we defer | extent, while the party who deposited the thousand dollars 


which its new publishers have seen fit to embody it, It 
has, it is true, quite “story” enough to satisfy the large | _/ 
class of novel readers whose natural diet is made up of such 

productions as Norwood, or Miss Braddon’s, or Mr, Yates’s | 
novels, works whose perusal—whatever their production li 
may have done—entails upon the reader no unwonted ex: | 
ercise of thought. But it is to a very different class, we 
should think, that Ox ¢he //eights must appeal—to those 

who will study it as they would study //am/et or Faust; and | 
by such certainly the new edition will be fully appreciated. | 
We regret to have to add that the translation is neither that | 
of Dr. Max Schlesinger, of London, nor that of Mr. Bayard 
Taylor, both of which were at one time promised, in a man- 
ner ; but the one whose atrocities of grammar and construc- | 
tion we had to censure when speaking of Messrs. Leypoldt 


& Holt’s edition,—and these, so far as we can judge from the | 
collation of certain test passages which we happen to re- | 
member, remain entirely unameliorated—extremely dis- | 
creditable blemishes. 

While speaking of Auerbach it is proper to mention that 
the Messrs. Roberts promise us a new novel from his pen ; 
also, that Mr. H. B. Fuller, likewise of Boston, issues atleast 
two of his tales, Zitt/e Barefoot and Foseph in the Snow, stories 
which, professedly juvenile, have the property common to 
many German works of the higher order, of having no less 
value for older folk. 


Zn the Year ’13 is in the same form—that of the Tauch- 
nitz collection—as when we described it some months since, 
with the exception that it is now bound ina neat cloth | 
cover, making a volume as shapely as it is amusing. This | 
collection, which, so far as published here, consists of the | 
two works above mentioned and Dr. Anster’s translation of | 
Goethe’s Faust, has just been enlarged by the issue in Eng- | 
land of the long announced works, soon, we suppose, to be 
given us here, Fouqué’s Undine and other tales, translated, | 
we are sorry to say, by the same hand as Ox the Heights ; 
Paul Heyse’s L’Arraébiata; and Heinrich Zschokke’s 
Princess of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel. 


L. The Pickwick Club. By Charles Dickens. With eight 
tllustrations. (The Charles Dickens Edition.) Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1868. 

Il, The Pickwick Club—III, David Copperfield.—lV. 
Martin Chusslewit—V. Dombey and Son.—VTI. Nicholas 
Nickleby.—VI, Barnaby Rudge-—VITI, Oliver Twist.— 
1X. Great Expectations—X. Christmas  Stories.—XT. 
Sketches by Bos.—XII, American Notes.—XIII. Hard 
Times. —X1IV. A Tale of Two Cities. By Charles Dickens. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1867-8. 

XV. Hunted Down.—XVI. The Holly-Tree Inn, and 
other Stories.—X VIL, Bleak House.—X VIII, Old Curiosity 
Shop.—XIX, Little Dorrit.—XX. Our Mutual Friend.— 
XXL, Sketches by Boz. —XXI1. David Copperfield. —X X11], 
Hard Times.—XXIV. No Thoroughfare.e—XXV. Ameri- 
can Notes —XX VI, A Tale of Two Cities.—XXVII, Dom- 
bey and Son —XXVILL Martin Chuszlewit.—X XX. 
Christmas Stories—XXX. Nicholas Nickleby.—XX XJ, 
Barnaby Rudge. —XX X11, Mughy Function. Philadelphia: 
Z: B. Peterson & Bros, 1868. 

The pile of pamphlets which has accumulated since we 
last took occasion to note the progress of the multiplication 
of cheap editions of Dickens has assumed such proportions, 
as the above list may show, that the appearance of the 
avant ceurier of still another series of applicants for the pub- 
lic favor admonishes us to make a clearance before their num- 
ber becomes overwhelming. The new-comer, the first on 
our list, is printed from the same plates as the handsome 
Charles Dickens Eaition, with which most of our readers 
doubtless are familiar, The type is handsome and very 
legible—very much, by way of illustration, like that we here 
usc—the page broad, and each right-hand supplied with a 
descriptive head line ; the paper, while inferior to that of 
the bound edition, is still good and clear ; the illustrations, 
cight to a volume, are the designs which originally accom- 
panied the works; the price of each volume, thirteen or 
fourteen of which complete the set, is seventy-five cents, 

Quite marvellous for their combined cheapness and neat- 
ness is the edition of the Messrs Appleton—the P/um-Pud- 
ding Edition as somebody has styled it, in allusion to Mr. 
Gaston Fay’s design on the cover, The page of this is also 
very handsome to look upon; it is printed in a double-col- 
umn, in a type considerably smaller than that of the edition 
previously described, but still perfectly legible and consider- 
ably larger than that of the popular diamond editions ; the 
paper is excellent ; the price varies from fifteen to thirty- 
five cents per volume, that is, as well as we can judge from 
comparison, 15 cents for books which fill about 100 pages, 
20 cents for those from thence to 150 pages, 25 cents for 
those upward to 200, 30 cents for all others less than 300, 
and 35 cents for the remainder; a scale which must have 
been constructed on the presumption of enormous sales, as 
the entire set of seventeen volumes is offered for $4 50. 

The edition of the Messrs, Peterson is larger than either 
of these and cheap enough, but it is cheap in appearance 
and workmanship as well as in cost. One might read it 
comfortably enough, and if he bought for but one reading, 
purposing afterward to throw it aside, it would answer all 
his wants. But it is not an edition any one would think of 
preserving or binding. Its cost is 25 cents per volume. 
The People’s Edition issued by this house, which we have 








on former occasions mentioned as at once inexpensive and | 


| another description of it, 


WaverleyS1, Lvanhoe—LT, Guy Mannering LV, 
Kenilworth, By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co, 1868, 

~ Lhe Antiquary.—VTI, Guy Mannering.—VII. Kenil- 
Bae TWIT, Lvanhoe,—/X, 
eterson & Bros, 
1868, 

These books correspond in appearance and price with 
the editions of Dickens issued respectively by the same 


publishers and just described. ‘The only differences to be 


, noted are that the Waverley Novels, as issued by the Messrs. 


Appleton, have very fair frontispieces, and, being nearly 
uniform in size, are sold at the uniform price of twenty-five 


| cents each, the set consisting of twenty-five volumes. How 


cheap they really are can be realized by nobody who has 
not scrutinized the excellence of their workmanship. 
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Harper & Bros., New York.—History of the ‘Thirty-ninth Congress of 
the United States. By William H. Barnes, A.M. With portraits. 
Pp. ix., 636. 1868. 

‘The Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
lustrations. Pp. xvi., 497. 1868. 
LittLe, Brown & Co., Boston.—The Spirit of Seventy-six: A Pro- 

phetic Drama, ‘etc. Pp. 146. 1868. 

J. B. Lierincotr & Co., Phiiadelphia (London: Macmillan & Co.)— 

The Pupils of St. John the Divine. By C. M. Yonge. Pp. xvi., 


3y Henry White. With il- 


320. 
Tue Catuoric Pusiication Society, New York.—Tales from the 
Diary of a Sister of Mercy. By C. M. Brame. Pp. 328. _ 1868. 
D. & J. SADLIER & Co., New York, Boston, and Montreal.—The Great 
Day. ‘Translated from the French by Mrs. Sadlier. Pp. xii., 123. 
. 5. Barnes & Co., New York.—Independent Fitth Reader. By J. 
Madison Watson. Pp. xii., 336. 1868. 
PAMPHLETS, 
Ticknor & Frevps, Boston.—The Pickwick Club. By Charles Dickens. 
With eight illustrations. Pp. xii., 497. 1868. 
D. — ETON & Co., New York.—Hard Times. By Charles Dickens. 
Pp. 202. 
A ‘Yale of Two Cities. By the same. Pp. 
T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia The ‘Musviegs Verdict. By 
Alexander Dumas. Pp. 
Barnaby Rudge. By CRartes Dickens. Pp. 261. 
Mugby Junction. By the same. Pp. 109 
Rob Koy. By Sir Walter Scott. fo aoe 
Old Mortality. By the same. Pp. 1 
Harper & Bros., New York.—Five Hendecd Pounds Reward: A 
Novel. By a Barrister. 
J. T. Ropinson & Co., North Adams, Mass.—Transcript Pieces. By 
- Frank Foxcroft. Pp. 92. 

We have also received current issues of The Southern Review—Balti- 
more ; The Month—London and Baltimore; ‘The Broadway—London 
and New York; Harper’s Magazine, Demorest’s Young America, Black- 
wood’s Magazine (reprint), ‘Ihe Northern Monthiy—New York: ‘The 
American Naturalist—Salem ; ‘The Ladies’ Friend, Our Schoolday Vis- 
itor—Philadelphia ; The Sunday-school ‘Leacher—Chicago ; ; The Ladies’ 
Repository—Cincinnati. 

Music. 
Wo. A. Ponp & Co., New York.—Newest School of Velocity for the 
Piano-forte. By H. Berens. Parts I. and 1 
Zombastes Furioso, By George William Warren. 
‘The Girl I Left Behind Me. Arranged by Jean Manus. 
Serenade. By the same. 
Compositions of J. N. Pattison. I Cannot Sing the Old Songs. 
"Lis Evening brings my Heart to ‘Thee. Song. Words by Miss 
Fanny Crosby. Music by Henry ‘Tucker. 
Victory! Morceau Caractéristique. By August Buhl. 
Pensierosa, Valse Sentimentale. Par Ch. B. Lysberg. 
Pond’s Dance Music. Les Dames de Saville. 
Weiner Bon-Bon. (Strauss.) 
La Belle Héiéne Galop, By J. Offenbach. 
Polka. By the same. 
Recollections of Home. (Caprice Popular.) By S. B. Mills. 
Wooden Wedding Galop. By J. M. Lander. 
Remembrance of ['yrol. Idyile. By Joh. Kafka. 
Marie. Polonaise brilliante. Par Frédéric Baum Felder. 
Who can ‘Tell? A Ballad. Words by k. Ransford. Music by 
Geo. B, Allen. 
Reminiscences of La Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein. By Albert 
W. Berg. 
“ Le Sabre de Mon Pére.”” 
“Tl était un de mes Aieux.” 
c La Joven Americana Lanceros. Par Lino A. Boza. (St. Jago de 
uba.) 


(Schubert. ) 





FINANCIAL. 
THE TRUE SOLUTION OF THE MONEY 
QUESTION, 


O THE Epiror oF ‘THE ROUND TABLE: 
T Sir: Hitherto I have endeavored to demonstrate 
in your columns several points preliminary and essential to 
a proper understanding of the currency problem, and I will 
recapitulate them in the order of their importance. First, 
I have tried to make plain to the common understanding 
why it is that the currency of any nation is a fixed quantity, 
determined by influences entirely external to such nation, 
This is an economical law as perpetual and immuta- 
ble as the law of gravitation or any physical law. It 
is, indeed, itself a physical law. This law is com- 
monly disputed by persons unacquainted with the sci- 
ence of ,political economy, and when disputed there is an 
end to all intelligent discussion on the subject. Second, I 
have tried to show that the currency of a nation consists 
not merely of bank notes or Treasury notes, but also of 
other instruments of commerce, such as bank checks, the 
giving of which is a cash payment in precisely the same 
degree as the giving of a bank note. The amount of these 
checks in use is represented by what is known as deposits 
in banks. These deposits are mostly created by loans and 
discounts, and are merely inscribed credits on the books of 
the banks. It is not uncommonly supposed that these 
bank deposits are bank or Treasury notes or specie exclu- 
sively. It is quite true that any person depositing a thou- 
sand dollars in bank bills would have a deposit in the bank 
or a credit on its books, but the thousand dollars would be 
paid out as ‘soon as possible in payment of some check 
drawn by another person, and ‘the party whose check 


WM are ley KX, ° Rob Roy. | 
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would be still entitled to a check on the bank for the sum 
which is still at his credit. Suppose a person wishes to 
purchase goods to the amount of a thousand dollars and he 
has no bank bills or Treasury notes or specie to deposit in 
the bank—what does he do? He takes his promissory 
note, endorsed by some party, or government bonds, and 
borrows of the bank, getting a discount or loan as the case 
may be. Whatever the bank loans him is placed to his 
credit on the books, creating a deposit against which he 
draws his check, thus adding to the active currency of the 
community. I have dwelt on this point because it is fre- 
quently denied that deposits form a part of the currency, 
and those who do not understand it clearly are referred to 
Henry C. Carey’s Social Science, Vol. I1., p. 386; also to 
Amasa Walker’s Science of Wealth, p. 148. ‘Third, I have 
demonstrated beyond controversy that the fixed quantity of 
our currency is about thirteen and one half dollars of circu- 
lation and deposits fer capita, and that when they exceed 
fifteen dollars Aer capita specie payments are suspended, 
and the currency becomes irredeemable. And if they 
recede to eleven dollars fer cafita there is an influx of 
specie from foreign countries. Fourth, I have shown 
that the circulation and deposits are about forty dollars 
per capita at the present time, and that the circulation must 
be contracted or funded, or the premium on gold must rise 
to near 200, and until either of these events take place we 
shall go on accumulating a foreign debt at the rate of 2c0,- 
000,000 per annum, beside prostrating industry in all 
its branches, thus impoverishing the people and destroying 
the revenue. Fifth, I have shown that there is no instance 
in history where an excessive issue of irredeemable cur- 
rency (government paper money) has ever been contracted or 
funded, and that it is impossible to do either. But as this 
is an important and conclusive point I will try to make it 
clearer. 

Let us suppose that a person owning a house before 
the war, valued at $10,000, mortgaged that house at four- 
fifths its value, or $8,000, and that the house has 
nominally increased in value, so that it is now worth 
$20,000 in the present depreciated currency, and that 
he discharged the first mortgage by paying $8,000 of the 
present currency instead of four-fifths the present value 
of the house or $16,000. Now, suppose that he mortgages 
the house anew at four-fifths its value, or $16,000. I 
mean to say that it is impossible to make this depreciated 
currency as good or valuable as the currency in existence 
before the war, when the house was first mortgaged, 
because it does not represent sufficient value. There is 
not the wealth or value in existence with which to make it 
good. The attemptto make it good would ruin the debtor 
class without benefiting the creditor class. The currency 
cannot be made as good as before the war, because the 
house was only worth $10,000 of that currency. The 
mortgage on the house can never be made equal to $16,- 
000 of that currency because the house itself is only worth 
$10,000, and that is all the creditor can receive. The 
debtor may have his house taken away, but the creditor 
cannot get $16,000 out of it. Therefore, if the loans 
and discounts of the banks are six hundred millions 
and the amount owed by the banks to their depositors and 
bill-holders is nine hundred millions, and the amount of 
open book accounts and mortgages showing indebtedness 
is three hundred millions, and the legal tenders in circula- 
tion amount to three hundred and filty millions, then the 
amount of property representing all this indebtedness of 
those owing the banks, and of the banks owing their creditors, 
and the government owing the holders of its notes, and 
those owing balances on book accounts and mortgages, is 
less than one-half, and one-third only of its nominal value, 
and therefore the debtor classes cannot pay what they have 
not, nor can the creditor classes receive what is not in ex- 
istence. ‘Those owing the banks six hundred millions of 
present currency cannot pay in ante-war currency. The 
banks cannot pay their depositors and bill-holders, etc., ete., 
nor can the government pay its bill-holders unless it un- 
justly takes from the tax-payers the wherewithal to do it. 
Unjustly, I say, because the government bill-holder will 
receive two or three times as much as he gave, at the ex- 
pense of the tax-payer. Of course, the original mortgagee 
of the house was treated unjustly in being obliged to receive 
eight thousand dollars of a depreciated currency, or two- 
fifths of the value of the house, for his eight thousand dol- 
lars of ante-war currency, which was equal to four-fifths of 
the value of the house. But if the government was obliged, 
in order to save its own existence, to issue bills of credit 
and make them a legal tender for all debts public and pri- 
vate (as I contend that it was), and thus authorize partial 
repudiation of private debts, and doa great wrong to the 
creditor classes, it surely has no right to commit injustice 
afresh, unnecessarily, by obliging the tax-payers to pay any 
debt contracted in a currency with two or three times as 
much as that in which the debt was contracted. The gov- 
ernment did not wrong its own creditors in enacting the 
legal-tender act. It had few creditors at the time, and so 
far they have been paid in coin, and they probably will be 
so paid hereafter. And those creditors who loaned a cur- 
rency equal to the ante-war currency (in the bonds of 1881) 
will be paid, or ought to be paid, in an equally good cur- 
rency. But upon what principle of equity does the holder 
of a five-twenty bond claim to be os in a currency equal 
in value to the ante-war currency? I have shown that pri- 
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vate creditors cannot possibly be paid, dollar for dollar, in | old, some, to us at least, new, all full of interest. Doubt- | better critic, is not much worse a poet than cither—Mr 
an ante-war currency or its equivalent. Nor can the public | Jess the author will pardon us for sharing with our readers, | Matthew Arnold : 


creditors except by taxes wrung from the labor of future | to all of whom they may not be so readily accessible, some | 
By what rule of ethics is it adjudged that this | of the fruits of his labors : 


generations. 
government, or any government, shall raise the standard in 
the ‘settlement of a debt contracted by a lower standard ? 
Has the United States government any right to violate law | 
and pay (it is impossible), or attempt to pay, in a currency | 
equal to the ante-war currency, a debt contracted in paper | 
money? It was a grand spectacle tor an admiring world | 
to witness the peaceful disbanding of a great army of citizen | 
soldiers, and to see them enter into the peaceful pursuits of 
honest industry. They had risked something more than 
their capital in defence of their country. They had risked | 
their lives ; they had uncomplainingly received their monthly | 
stipend in a depreciated currency loaned by the bondholder ; 
and shall this government be guilty of the infamous ingrati- 
tude of wringing from them taxes wherewith to pay back the 
bondholder in coin? This claim of the bondholders is 
simply atrocious in all its aspects. When it is considered 
that what is taken in taxes is taken from the wages of labor, 
rent, and profits, this claim of the bondholders is a denial of 
the right of our laboring classes to exist. The taxes are 
much heavier here than in Engiand, and in proportion as 
they are greater so will the condition of our laboring classes 
be less tolerable. The condition of the country at the pres- 
ent time plainly indicates that the taxes are so heavy as to 
encroach upon capital, and that the means of the people 
are gradually being eaten up by taxation. I have thought 
proper to dwell on the claim of the five-twenty bondholders 
because it enters into what I conceive to be the only solu- 
tion of our financial troubles, which are growing more and 
more serious and embarrassed every day. 

Assuming, then, that the volume of our currency fer capita 
is three times as great as before the war, it follows that, 
estimating the wages of labor to be the standard, our pres- 
ent currency is as three to one of the ante-war currency. I 
assume that if the country were in a prosperous condition, 
and a quick demand equal to the supply existed for labor, 
the house which cost ten thousand dollars before the war 
would cost thirty thousand dollars now to build; it being 
a law of political economy that the value of a commodity is 
what it would cost to reproduce it. ‘The price of a com- 
modity is what it will bring in money—frice and value 
being distinct in their meaning. The value of our legal 
tender, for instance, is thirty-three cents on the dollar. Its 
price is about seventy cents, and it is this stupid policy of 
the Secretary of the Treasury in maintaining the price of 
the legal tender so far above its value which is forcing 
the country into the abyss of ruin. 

The true solution, then, of our difficulties, is to fix by 
law the value of our paper moncy at three paper dollars for 
one gold dollar, and resume specie payments at once on that 
basis, declaring at the same time that all public and private 
debts contracted in paper money shall be paid in paper 
money, except such debts as are by law, or speciai agree- 
ment, payable in coin. This will put gold to 300 at once, 
but it will hurt no one who is not short of gold. It will 
bring order out of chaos immediately, and stop the accumu- 
lation of foreign debt, and increase production and revenue. 

The paper money of Russia is fixed at three and one-half 
paper roubles for one silver rouble. 





The credit of a government depends upon the proportion 
that its revenue bears to its expenses, and the ability with 
which the people support such revenue, It is easy to see, 
therefore, that the credit of this government is declining 
day by day. The measure proposed, as I have said, will 
restore the currency to its normal value, increase produc- 
tion, augment the revenue, and strengthen the public credit. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that a high premium on 
gold is an unfailing criterion of the credit of a govern- 
ment. We might not have a dollar of funded indebted- 
ness, and yet, by an excessive issue of currency, it would 
become depreciated. On the other hand, our funded indebt- 
edness might be twice what it is, and yet, if our whole cir- 
culation and deposits were less than $450,000,000, the cur- 
rency would remain at par. The credit of Spain and Tur- 
key is very weak, deservedly so, and yet, I believe, their 
currency is not depreciated, 

It is astonishing to witness the persistent attempt of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, aided by Congress, and I may 
say public opinion also, to depress the premium on gold. 
If this were accomplished by legitimate means—by the 
diminution of the volume of the currency (which is impossi- 
ble), it were very laudable and statesmanlike. But nothing 
can be more reprehensible, nothing more fatal to the credit 





of this government, nothing so sure to bring inconceivable 
ruin upon the country, as the attempt to impart factitious 
value to the currency. If we have three times our normal 
quantity of currency afloat, we may regret the fact and wish 
it were otherwise ; but it will be the highest prudence, as it 


is our only safety, to “ accept the situation,” and act upon 
it without delay. ic A. B. 





TABLE-TALK. 
R. FREDERIC S. COZZENS has had printed in 

a handsome pamphlet his interesting memorial of 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, read before the New York Historical 
Society January 6, 1868. Mr. Cozzens’s personal acquaint- 
ance with the poet gives to his reminiscences a value which 


is not lessened by a very agreeable style, and has enabled 
him to gather manv incidents of Halleck’s literary life, some 


| 


“T asked Mr. Embury, one day, why it was that John Jacob Astor | 
had left Halleck, his faithful clerk, only this trifling sum [an annuity of | 
two hundred dollars]. ‘I think 1 can explain that,’ he said.‘ Halleck | 
used to joke Mr. Astor about his accumulating income, and perhaps rather | 
rashly said, “ Mr. Astor, of what use is all this money to you? I would | 
be content to live upon a couple of hundreds a-year, for the rest of m 
life, if I was only sure of it.” The old man remembered that,’ said Mr. 
Embury, ‘ and, with a bitter satire, reminded Halleck of it in his will.’ ” 

“Mr. Halleck told me that, after Drake’s proposal to make a poetical ' 
firm, many of the Croaker papers were written in this wise: He, or 
Drake, would furnish a draught of the poem, and that one or the other would 
suggest any alteration or enlargement of the idea ; a closer clipping of the 
wings of fancy ; a little epigrammatic spur upon the heel of a line. 

“To show how delightful these joint labors were, to both these illus- 
trious men, Halleck told me that, upon one occasion, Drake, after writing | 
some stanzas and getting the proof from the printer, laid his cheek down 
upon the lines he had written, and, looking at his fellow-poet with | 
beaming eyes, said, ‘O, Halleck, isn’t this happiness !’” 

“Mr. Halleck rarely spoke of his own productions ; indeed, he seemed to 
think very lightly of them. Yet he had an unbounded admiration for 
Drake. Drake, on the other hand, did not think his own poems worth 
publishing or acknowledging. One day, on my speaking ef Fanny to 
Mr. Halleck, he said, ‘ Ah, I do not pride myself upon anything in it ex- 
cept the quotation. You know the subject is not elevated. ‘The story of 
a bankrupt retail dry-goods merchant is not a poetical theme. But the 
motto is the very opposite of such a story, and therein lies the wit : 


“© A fairy vision 
Of some gay creatures of the elements, 
That in the colors of the rainbow live, 
And play in the plighted clouds. 
Milton.’” 
At another time we are told: 


“He referred to one or two luckless orators who, in attempting to 
culogize a man whose genius they did not comprehend, fell into some ludi- 
crous mistakes. In alluding to this he said, ‘Poor Burns! he belonged 
to the militia, and his last dying request was, “‘ Don’t let the awkward 
squad fire over my grave.”’ ‘The other night, at that dinner, the awkward 
squad were firing away over his grave just as hard as ever.’ In his opin- 
ion, Faulconbridge in A ing Yohn was Shakespeare’s greatest creation— 
the most truthful, chivalric, and original. Halleck told me that he had 
not received over a thousand dollars in all his life, for all his writings.” . . . 


According to Mr. Cozzens his opinion of publishers was 
not very complimentary—what author’s was in Halleck’s 
day? Probably there was not one but would have agreed 
with Byron in his emendation of Murray’s Bible, when he 
changed the text ‘“‘ Now Barabbas was a robber” to “‘ Now 
Barabbas was a publisher.” Halleck certainly must have 
enjoyed it. 

“He said to me one day, ‘ The best part of my life was spent in a count- 
ing-room. I know what *‘ account-sales ” means, and I never could get 
an “‘account-sales”’ from my publishers.’ 

“Upon one occasion, when I met him in the magnificent bookstore of 
one of the prominent publishers, and the principal of the firm was present, 
he said, with that familiar lifting of the hat, after the few preliminary re- 
marks—‘ by the way, do you remember the story of Dr. Samuel John- 
son dining behind the screen? It is related that Dr. Johnson was in- 
vited by his publisher to dine with him, at the great table, when all the 
big wigs were to be present. But Br. Johnson declined, and took his 
dinner in quiet, behind a screen. ‘The common story is, that Johnson ex- 
cused himself because his clothes were too shabby to appear before such 
high company. ‘That is a historical mistake ; Pr. Johnson, by his learn- 
ing, by his genius, by his infelleciual birth-gift, was a gentleman ; and, as 
a gentleman, he would not dine with a publisher !’ ” 


Mr. Cozzens corrects a very common misapprehension with 
regard to the originality of anny : 


“ It is generally said of it that it is an imitation of Don Yuan. Now, if 
you turn to Murray’s edition of Byron’s works, you will find that the first 
part of Don Yuan was published in London in 1819, and if you turn to the 
edition of /anny printed in 1839, you will see that it is reprinted from the 
edition of 1821, which had heen enlarged and reprinted from the original 
edition of 1819. So that Hanny was published in the same year with 
Don Fuan, and, of course, could not be an imitation, In fact, Mr. Halleck 
told me that “anny was published before Don Yuan had crossed the 
Atlantic, and that he had adopted the versification of Beffo, one of 
Byron's minor poems, But the story of BcApo is entirely different from 
either Hanny or Don Juan, 

“The last effort of Halleck is, I believe, a little epigr 1 
which he handed me one day, It was written in a lady's album; 








“* All honor to woman, the sweetheart, the wife, 
The delight of the fireside by night and by day, 
Who never does anything wrong in her life, 
Except when permitted to have her own way,’” 
The saddest incident of all was the one with which the 
memorial closes : 

“It was proposed by Mr. Hackett to invite Mr. Halleck, Mr. Ver- 
planck, and one or two other old friends to meet together and have a good 
old-fashioned dinner. Halleck used to say, ‘ Pretty much all my old 
friends are gone—except Bryant, Verplanck, and myself,—we are the last 
of the cocked hats.’ But the projected dinner was unhappily interrupted 
by the decease of the poet in whose honor it was intended to be given. 
I met Mr. Hackett and Mr. Verplanck, and agreed upon the day when I 
was to notify Halleck—and an hour after that meeting I heard the sad 
news of his death.” 

Mr. Cozzens has done his work well and lovingly, and we 
have to thank him for no ordinary degree of pleasure in 
reading his entertaining sketch. But being nothing if not 
critical, we cannot give him only unalloyed praise ; we must 
find fault with him for what we cannot help considering his 
very unjust animadversions on critics and their office. Tobe 
sure he has eminent authority to confirm his position. Words- 
worth scoffed at the critics’ “ inglorious employment ;” Mr. 
Tennyson sneers a feeble sneer at the “irresponsible, in- 
dolent reviewers,” and Mr. Swinburne cannot conceive how 
anybody could be lured into the sterile ways of criticism 
unless “for the noble pleasure ot praising.” But none of 
these gentlemen is exactly a disinterested or impartial 
judge ; each had suffered severely from “irresponsible, indo- 
lent reviewers,” and their penchant for the, if not equally 
noble, certainly far more exquisite pleasure of blaming. 
Hear what a more dispassionate enquirer than either of 








these has said upon this point, one who, along with being a 


“It is the business of the critical power, as I said in the words already 
quoted, ‘in all branches of knowledge, theology, philosophy, history, art, 
science, to see the object as in itself it really is.’ Thus it tends, at last, 
to make an intellectual situation of which the creative power can profitably 
avail itself. It tends to establish an order of ideas if not absolutely true, 
yet true by comparison with that which it displaces ; to make the best 
ideas prevail. Presently the new ideas reach society, the touch of truth 
is the touch of life, and there is a stir and growth everywhere ; out of this 
stir and growth come the creative epochs of literature.” 


This is a nobler and a fairer view of the critical function 
than Mr. Cozzens has given, though perhaps if we confine 
his animadversions, as he may have intended, to criticism as 
actually exercised in America, we may be forced to find 
them just. With the single exception of Mr. Whipple, 
there is no American writer who at all approaches Mr. 
Arnold’s lofty standard ; there is none, not even excepting 
Mr. Whipple, who has given us such models of finished 
criticism as M. Saint-Beuve in France and Mr. Arnold 
himself in England. But it does not follow that, because 
we have not yet attained perfection, we should cease to 
strive for it, nor is it true, as Mr. Cozzens asserts, that 

“The true path for an American author to take is not to underrate 

Fanny or the Croakers, not to show how Alnwick Castle or Marco 
Bozzaris might have been improved, if the creator of these poems had 
only been instructed properly in metre by the modest reviewer, but to 
write a poem equal to any of them,” 
Mr. Cozzens is not alone in this belief; here again he 
follows Wordsworth. The poet of Rydal Mount said if the 
quantity of time consumed in writing critiques on the works 
of others were spent in trying to equal them, it would be 
much better employed. But the critical faculty is essen- 
tially and broadly different from the inventive faculty, and 
it is seldom indeed that the two are united in the same 
person. The poetic or creative fervor and impassioned 
enthusiasm is of itself unfavorable to the judicial temper of 
mind which just criticism demands ; and he who accurately 
adjusts the scale of literary value, and shows us what in 
literature is good and what is bad, confers as great a boon 
as the author of the finest poem. The poet stands higher 
than the critic, but he stands where the critic has placed him. 
With this single exception we have no fault to find with 
Mr. Cozzens’s carefully prepared and tastefully written paper. 
Nor, if we do not altogether agree with his high estimate 
of Halleck’s powers, are we disposed to quarrel with him 
for having rated them highly. The eyes of friendship 
grow clearer and keener when death has washed them with 
its tears, and lent to the view the enchantment of its dis- 
tance ; and the error, if error it be, is a gracious and a 
kindly one. Yet, whatever may have been the quality of 
Halleck’s genius, it cannot be denied that he was a true poet, 
perhaps of all American poets the one whose memory and 
whose verse will longest live. Mr. Cozzens’s work has 
evidently been a labor of love, and there is no friend of the 
dead poet who will not feel grateful to him for his apprecia- 
tive and graceful tribute. The pamphlet is, as we have 
said, clearly and handsomely printed and adorned with 
two steel engravings of Halleck, one from Inman’s portrait, 
evidently taken when he was in the prime of life, and giving 
that “ peculiar expression of his mouth which some of his 
friends said was like Voltaire’s, half smile, half sneer ;” the 
other from a picture by Elliott which represents him when 
years had softened, perhaps, while sobering him, and the sad 
experience which banished the smile had not overlooked 
the sneer. Perhaps it will not be amiss to mention that Mr, 
Bryant has been invited to prepare a memorial to be read 
before the Historical Society, to which we shall look for- 
ward with interest. 

Our attention is now and then invited to various little 
bits of gossip respecting the editors of this journal, which 
float about for a time in the columns of some of our contem- 
poraries, which are usually whimsically inaccurate, and 
which, as we need hardly say, have not been thought 
worthy of formal refutation; but, as the usefulness ot 
The Round Table is believed to rest in some measure upon 
its national characteristics, we hope to be pardoned if for 
once we waive our Customary reticence on such subjects so 
far as to state that neither of the editors of 7he Round Table 
is an Englishman, as has frequently of late been asserted, 
and that no one stands in such a relation to this journal 
who is not American by birth, breeding, education, and 
feeling. Our friends of the press who have given circula- 
tion to a contrary statement will perhaps be courteous 
enough to correct it. 


“ A PURELY literary paper”—whatever that may mean— 
is to be commenced during this month at Chicago, Its 
title is to be 7he Chicagoan, and our only further knowledge 
of it is that the Rev. Robert Collyer is to have a special de- 
partment, while Miss Harriet E. Prescott, and Messrs. Fitz- 
Hugh Ludlow, E. P. Whipple, Dr. Tyndall, of London, and 
other prominent writers have been engaged to contribute. 
It is about time, in the natural order of things, that Chicago 
had a journal in which people of refinement and culture can 
take a pleasure it is impossible for them to derive from the 
daily journals, largely filled, as they are, for the most part, 
with the most nauseous details of police and divorce courts, 
and appealing, in many other respects, to the grosser por- 
tion of the community. We prophesied, it may be remem- 
bered, a few months since, an early multiplication ot first- 
class weekly journals in various commercial and social 
centres ; and to make their stability and usefulness assured 
there is only needed the protection of international copy- 
right, withou® which it must prove impossible for more than 
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a very limited number of such publications to maintain 
respectable corps of writers as well as other elements of 
success, which, however, the location of our new Chicago 
contemporary is likely to afford it. 


THERE is one very lively nuisance in New York that 
demands mitigation, and that is the outrageous insolence of 
omnibus drivers, more especially to ladies. We are aware 
that a driver unaided by a conductor is a sorely tried man, 
but surely the parsimony of directors ought not to be 
avenged by insults to their patrons. Repeatedly of late 
have we witnessed instances where ladies have been taken 
blocks out of their way despite repeated remonstrances, and 
have been saluted with language which should have cost 
the brute employing it a taste of his own horsewhip. Yet 
public opinion seems to tolerate these things, and if one 
were to attempt the sort of protection that a gentleman 
would be expected in any other civilized country immediate- 
ly to offer, he would probably be laughed at for his pains. 
One day in our presence a drunken driver who had used 
coarse language successively to every passenger who got 
into his ’bus, and whose driving threatened disaster at every 
moment, at last became violently abusive to an elderly 
gentleman, who with some difficulty managed to attract the 
attention of a policeman, ‘“ See here,” said the gentleman, 
“this man is drunk, abusive, and disorderly, and I give 
him in charge.” ‘ How do I know,” returned the police- 
man, “about that? S’pose he gives you in charge?” With 
this ironic suggestion the guardian of the law turned away, 
and the driver actually drove off in triumph. Does any 
one ever reflect how far this being slaves to servants 
promises to carry us ? 


THE sloppy and grotesque Mew York Tribune is well 
laughed at in the current number of Zhe Saturday Review. 
The writing and correspondence that would scarcely be tole- 
rated ina small provincial town in his own country naturally 
excite the surprise of the critic when he finds them appa- 
rently put up with in the greatest of American cities. But 
the world moves, and it will not always be possible for 
things to continue as they have been. 


Mr. BERGH is waging a good fight for the protection of 
the brute creation on our streets ; can he devise no means 
of guarding his. fellow-men from the dangers that infest 
them on the sidewalks in the shape of all sorts of fruit- 
parings? Limbs and even necks have been broken with 
slighter aid than an orange-peel offers, and it ought to be 
made an indictable offence, punishable with fine and im- 
prisonment, to scatter such man-traps on the pavement. 


Boston is rejoicing in the beneficent presence of a dis- 
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under New Terms; A Treatise on the Relations of the 

Church, Rome, and Dissent, by the Rev. W. H. Smythe ; 

Plain Words for Non-Episcopalians, by the Rev. Edward 

M. Gushee ; Occasional Services and Prayers used by the 

Students of the General Theological Seminary ; True Catho- 

lic Liberty, by the Rev. James A. Bolles, D.D.; Zhe Un- 

possessed Land, by the Rev. Leighton Coleman, and Zhe 

Italian Reform Movement, which is described as an article 

written by a clergyman who has been over the ground per- 

sonally, and who is qualified to judge of just what is going 

on and needed in Italy. 

’ Pror. H. B. Hackett is engaged upon the revision of 
the Old Testament for the American Bible Union, to be 

added to the version of the New Testament published by 

the same institution about a yearago. Prof. Noyes, of Cam- 

bridge, has likewise nearly completed a translation of the 

New Testament to supplement that of portions of the Old, 

which he has already issued. In this, one of the striking 
features is the abolition of the conceit, silly enough but so 
strongly grounded as.to make its abandonment difficult, of 
the division into verses ; substituting paragraphs in prose 
matter, and parallelisms in the poetry, with marginal figures 
referring to the verses. A remarkable biblical work has 
likewise been perfected in France by the Abbé Gainet, Curé 
of Coumontreuil and Member of the Academy of Rheims, 
who, after a life of diligent labor and research, has just given 
to the world the embodiment of its results in five octavo 
volumes which he calls La Bible sans la Bible. The justice 
of this paradoxical title appears when it is understood that 
the plan, which he has carried out, was to construct the 
biblical history from the time of the creation, by means of 
the collation and combination of historical documents, tra- 
ditions, monuments, etc. ‘The success of this array of pro- 
fane history, as amassed by the latest investigations, is em- 
phatically and triumphantly attested by the dignitaries of 
the Roman Church in Europe, including prelates, literary 
and scientific men, and the work, doubtless, is one of which 
much will be heard, inasmuch as it is claimed for it that it 
conclusively silences infidel assaults upon the truth of bib- 
lical history. 

MEssrs. SHELDON & Co. announce, what is also ex- 
plained in the April number of 7%e Galaxy, that, after this 
issue, the magazine will be published by them, the Messrs. 
Church, however, still retaining its editorial management. 
It is to be enlarged so as to contain fifty per cent. more 
reading matter than heretofore ; two new departments will 
be added—and be placed, of course, in charge of the usual 
distinguished literary gentlemen—one to be devoted to 
public and social topics of current intercourse, the other to 





ciple—or shall we say a rival?—of Mr. Bergh, whose appro- | 
priate name is Mr. George T. Angell. Presently the phil- 
‘anthropic contagion will spread from the modern Athens 
all over its outlying suburb of New England, and we shall | 
doubtless have a new rendering of the old line: 

Man’s inhumanity to beasts 

Makes countless Angells mourn. 

A NOVEL called Wind and Whirlwind is announced for | 
publication by Mr. Putnam on the 1oth of April. There 
is a studious attempt at mystery respecting the authorship | 
of this book, which is a ruse by no means new in the lite- 
rary world; yet, without affecting a knowledge of the 
momentous secret, we may say that we have some reason 
to believe that the book will be at least no commonplace 
production, and that we should not be in the least sur- 
prised did it prove to be emphatically the reverse. 


Mr. H. B, DURAND announces for early publication A 
Manual of Kites and Ritual, by the Rev. J. J. Elmendorf, 
D.D.; A Selection of Rounds, Canons, and Catches, by 
ancient and modern composers, compiled as an aid in 
teaching and reading at sight, by Henry Carter; What 
Ritual has God Appointed? Vy James $S. Pollock ; What is 
Ritualism and why ought it to be Supported? by the Rev. R. 
F, Littledale, D.D.; Communicate Fasting; Old Jssues 


Wonderful ila, ‘Inimitable, F Ravish- 
ing.—These are the superlatives universally applied to Paton & Sons’ 
“ FLok pe Mayo.”’—And why not? It has no peer among perfumes 
either in permanence or richness, and is so pure and ethereal that, 
although its aroma is indelible, it leaves no stain, 





THE SPIRIT OF SEVENTY-SIX. 
SECOND EDITION, 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON, 
PusiisH MARcH 28: 
THE SPIRIT OF SEVENTY-SIX; 
OR, THE COMING WOMAN. 
A PropHetTic Drama. 
Second edition, cloth, $1 ; paper, 75 cents: fine paper, tinted, $1 75. 


“ A delicious morceau—a gem in its way—full or neat hits and delicate 
caricatures of human nature.”’—Boston Post. 


“The piece abounds in sly hits at both sexes; and is a capital bur- 
lesque, kept within limits, so that it always sparkles, and is never dull ; 


whilst it is wise in its comicality and significantly suggestive in its extrav- 


agance and exaggeratien.”—Boston Transcrift. 


| which in many notable respects has 


literary criticism. ‘To judge from experience the indepen- 
| dence and impartiality of the latter department will not be 
increased by the change, which puts the magazine under the 
control of a large publishing house; what improvement 
may result in other respects time only can show. The pub- 
| lisher’s promises of future perfection are profuse enough to 
warrant exalted hopes, and there is certainly room for con- 
siderable progress, in saying which we do not by any means 
intend to disparage the past achievements of 7he Galaxy, 
handsomely j ustified 
the anticipations of its friends. 
Messrs, CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER are to 
give us very shortly, as the first book bearing their imprint, 
another contribution to the verbal criticism now so popular. 
Its title-page reads: Vudlyarisms and Other Errors of 
Speech ; including a chapter on Taste and one containing 
examples of Bad Taste. 
Messrs. Hurp & Hovenron announce Life in the 
Argentine Republic in the Days of the Tyrants ; or, Civiliza- 
tion and Barbarism, from the Spanish of Col, Sarmiento, 
minister plenipotentiary to the United States, with a bio- 


Mr. WILLIAM M. BurwELL has assumed the editorial 
charge of De Bow’s Review, which is now the property of 
Mrs. De Eow, and will henceforth be published at New Or- 
leans. 

QUEEN VicToRIA has directed, in response to solicita- 
tions in behalf of her Welsh-speaking subjects to whom 
English works are at present closed, that her Yournal shall 
be translated into the ancient language of the Cymry. The 
Rev. J. Jones, vicar of Llandissilio, near Newquay, Cardi- 
ganshire, an eminent Welsh scholar, has accordingly been 
desired to undertake the work. , 

THE LAUREATE’s contributions, previously mentioned in 
these columns, to prominent English periodicals, would 
seem to have disturbed the equilibriim of the magazine 
world. At any rate, an enterprising editor, by way of 
counterpoise to Dr. MacLcod’s acquisition of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s muse, has invoked—Mr. Tupper’s. Here is a sample 


for the Times, which The Imperial Review selects on the 
ground that, “with its simple and ungrammatical personal 
details, [it] will doubtless be equally interesting to the poet’s 
admirers and detractors” : 
“ For I come from a stock of confessors myself, - 
Of a Protestant house, before Luther was born, 
Who were martyrs from power, from place, and from pelf, 
For religion, from homes in old Germany torn ; 
And near the dark days when old Latimer bled, 
My fathers escaped to their Sarnian home, 
Or further away to America fled, 
To hide from the rage of idolatrous Rome.” 
From the following lines, which we take from Fun, it will 
be seen that the contagion of Mr. Tennyson’s stupidity 
seems to infect even his parodists : 
“ Tennyson stood in the wet, 
And he and his publishers met, 
His publishers cursing and swearing. 
And they said, ‘O Tennyson tell us, 
Have you anything good to sell us 
The public mind it enrages, 
‘To read such bosh by pages. 
The Victim was little better, 
And oh! that Spiteful Letter.’ 
They spoke, their poor hair tearing, 
Tennyson poems rehearsing, 
Publishers cursing and swearing, 
‘Tennyson swearing and cursing.”’ 

THE Rev. W. D. MAcray, one of the librarians in the Bod- 
leian Library and chaplain of Magdalen and New Colleges, 
at Oxford, is about to publish a volume whose value will 
not be exclusively to foreign bibliophiles. It is entitled, 
“Annals of the Bodleian Library, from its foundation to A.D. 
1867 ; containing an account of the various collections of 
printed books and MSS. there preserved, with a brief pre- 
liminary sketch of the earlier library of the University.” 

A DOCUMENT interesting to the same class of students, 
though more especially to those of historical tastes, has 
been printed by the English Treasury, by order of Par- 
liament. This is a list of ‘all the Record Publications re- 
lating to England and Wales,” published up to the close of 
1866, with all bibliographical details concerning them, and 
the same information concerning the records of Ireland and 
Scotland, the whole constituting no mean library, and con- 
taining a large proportion of the materials of the Englisi 
historian. Among the books included are the Saxon 
Chronicles, Domesday Book, Calendars of Irish Rolls and of 
English State papers, the Monkish Historians, etc., etc, 


Mr. ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE is writing a poem 
on Tristram and Ysolde, He is likewise, according to a 
rumor mentioned by 7/e Athenaum, to contribute to the 
Early English Text Society’s edition of Malory’s Morte 
d'Arthur an essay on The Women of Arthurian Romance, 
maintaining different views from those advanced in Mr. 
Tennyson’s /dy/s, 





graphical sketch of the author by Mrs, Mary Mano, 


in New Orleans a monthly, entitled Zhe Southern Book- 
seller.” 


CAUTION. 





PLATE, consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Tea Services, etc., are exten- 
sively produced by American manufacturers ; also, that there are English | 
imitations in market, both of infericr quality. These goods are offered | 
for sale by many dealers, and are well calculated to deceive. Purchasers 


can only detect and avoid counterfeits by noting our trade-mark, thus: 


w 


gouM urge, 


Trade-Mark 
for 
Electro-Plate. 


Stamped on 
base of 
every article. 


Our Goods, which can be obtained from all responsible dealers, bear 
this stamp. They are heavily plated on the finest Albata or Nickel 
Silver, and we guarantee them in every respect superior te the best Shef- 
Jield Plate. 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 





to the finest Sheffield Plate. For sale at retail by 


STARR & MARCUS, 22 John Street. 





Messrs, BLeLock & Co, purpose issuing from their house | 


We call attention to the fact that /mitations of our fine ELECT RO- | 


Silversmiths and Manufacturers of Fine Electro-Plate, Providence, R. I. 


The Corham Ware is indisputably superior 


Sirk Davip BrewsTer’s admirers in Edinburgh purpose 
erecting in that city a statue to his memory, Lady Brewster 
| has received from the Queen a pension of £200 a year—the 
| first pension under Mr, Disraeli’s régime. 


| 
| COLCATE’S AROMATIC VECETABLE 
| SOAP. 

A superior TOIL ww} SOAP, prepared from refined VeceTas_e O1Ls, 
in combination with GiyceRinE, and especially designed for the use of 
LADIES and for the NURSERY. Its periume is exquisite, and its 
| Washing properties unrivalled, For sale by all ll Druggists. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLI- 
1 


ON, 
821 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Call the attention of the trade and readers generally to their list ot 
Over 1,300 Publications 


EMBRACING 


JUVENILE, 
DOCTRINAL, 
THEOLOGICAL, 
TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES, 
TRACTS, 
CATECHISMS 
CHURCH BLANKS, 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
CHURCH RECORDS, Etc. 
Please address orders to 
W. SARCENT, 
BUSINESS CORRESPONDENT. 


ALLEN EBBS, 
183 Broapway (Up-STairs), NEw YorK, 
IMPORTER OF FINE STANDARD AND ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS, 








stanza from what that gifted bard styles 4 Protestant Ballad ° 
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BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


*,* Prompt attention paid to orders by Mail. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
45 WALL STREET. 


January 1, 1868. 
° 400,000 0O 
206,634 79 


CASH CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS, ° 
ASSETS, > . . . ‘ . ; $606,634 79 


Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern States 
through the “‘ Underwriters’ Agency.” 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
i. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 








““SHELTERN.” 
BY CHRISTOPHER CONINGSBY. 





FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT. AT 
DEGCRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 
87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie, and 130 & 132 Hester Street, N. Y. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, French, Oil 
Finish ; Sideboards and Extension Tables ; Spring and Hair Mattresses ; 
Cottage and Chamber Sets; Cane and Wood Seat Chairs. 

We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union and defy com- 
petition. 


All Goods guaranteed as represented. 





J. SABIN, 
BOOKSELLER, 84 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
Is now issuing a catalogue of a portion of his large miscellaneous stock of 
English and American books. It will be mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of 2 cent stamp. Also ready, a catalogue of Scientific Publications. 
American publisher of Hazlitt’s Hand-book of Early English Litera- 


ture. Large and small paper copies for sale. Sabin’s Dictionary of Books 
Relating to America, 5 parts now ready. 





““ SHELTERN.” 
BY CHRISTOPHER CONINGSBY. 


THE GREAT PRIZE. 





Expos!TIOn UNIVERSELLE, Paris, 1867. 

THE HOWE MACHINE CoO., Exias Hows, Jr., 699 Broadway, 
New York, awarded, over eighty-two competitors, the Highest Premium, 
THE ONLY Cross OF THE LEGION OF Honor AND Gor.p MEDAL given 
to American Sewing Machines, per Imperial Decree, published in the 
Moniteur Universel (official journal of the French Empire), ‘Tuesday, 2d 
July, 1867, in these py ow ne ‘ 

‘abricante de Machines a coudre exposant. 

Euias Hows, Jr. } Manufacturer of Sewing Machines, Exhibitor. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 





KALDENBERG & SON, to whom were awarded Prizes at the 
Paris EXHIBITION and, over all others, by the AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
1867, having been acknowledged the best makers in this country of 

MEERSCHAUM PIPES, HOLDERS, Etc., 
now invite the public to ine their 
their stores, 

_ 23 WALL STREET, corner of Broad Street : 
6 JOHN STREET, next to Broadway ; and New Store, 
717 BROADWAY, under New York Hotel. 

N.B.—Repairing in all branches. Diagrams and Price Lists sent. 

Every article stamped with our name warranted genuine and to color. 





stock and selections at 


SUCCESS EXTRAORDINARY. 


“BRICK” POMEROY’S 


NONSENSE. 


A most laughable volume of Adventures, Stories, Scrapes, Burlesques, 
Poems, and ridiculous things generally. 





“BRICK” POMEROY’S 


SENSE. 


A Book tor Hearts and Homes, containing thoughtful chapters, musings, 
and genial advice which old and young can read with pleasure and profit. 

The above, by the great Western Humorist and Moralist, Editor La 
Crosse Democrat, are selling at the rate of one thousand a day. Illus- 
trated. Price $1 50 each. 

Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail en receipt of price, postage 
free. 

Cc. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 

NEW YORK. 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, PARIS, 1867. 


WHEELER & WILSON, 


625 Broapway, NEW YorK, 
AWARDED, 
OVER EIGHTY-TWO COMPETITORS, THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 


A GOLD MEDAL, 
FOR THE PERFECTION OF 
SEWING MACHINES AND BUTTON-HOLE 
MACHINES. 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL FOR THIS BRANCH OF 
MANUFACTURE. 
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The Wheeler & Wilsen Sewing Machine 


MADE PERFECT BY THE USE OF 


The Bruen Manufacturing Co.’s New Cloth 
Plate. 

By substituting this plate for the old one three distinct and different 
stitches can be made, viz.: the Lock, the Dous_e Loop Evastic (or so- 
called Grover & Baker), and the newly-patented THree-THreAD Em- 
BROIDERY STitcH. Price of Plate $10. 


THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO., 571 Broadway, N. Y. 





HOW TO FEED INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
COMSTOCK’S RATIONAL FOOD. 


A substitute for breast milk for infants, containing all the chemical 
elements ; a concentrated and nutritious Food for INvALIpDs and 
Dyspeprics, easily digested by stomachs that can bear no other food. 

G. W. COMSTOCK, 57 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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CHEAP SOAP! GOOD SOAP! 


NATRONA REFINED SAPONIFIER, 
OR, 


CONCENTRATED LYE, 


TWO CENTS A POUND FOR SUPERIOR HARD SOAP. 


TWELVE POUNDS OF SOFT SOAP FOR ONE CENT. 


Every Family Can Make Their Own Soap. 


ALL VARIETIES OF SOAP AS EASILY MADE 
AS A CUP OF COFFEE. 





Is 2 New Concentrated Lye for making Soap, just discovered in Green- 
land, in the Arctic Seas, and is composed mainly of Aluminate of Soda, 
which, when mixed with REFUSE FAT, produces the 


Best Detersive Soap in the World. 


One Box will make 175 pounds of good Soft Soap, or its equivalent in 
superior Hard Soap. 


Retailed by all Druggists and Grocers in the United States. 

*,* Full recipes with each box. 

Dealers can obtain it wholesale in cases, each containing 48 Boxes, at a 
liberal discount, of the Wholesale Grocers and Druggists in all the Towns 
and Cities of the United States, or ot 
CLIFFORD PEMBERTON, Ceneral Agent, 

PITTSBURG, PA. 
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SPECIALTY. 





A Quire of the Finest 
NOTE-PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 


ELEGANTLY STAMPED IN OLD ENGLISH, WITH ANY LETTER, IN 
HanpsomE Box. 
*,* Sent by mail to any address for $1. 
BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS, 


128 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE CELEBRATED LOCK-STITCH 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINES. 


Best for family and manufacturing purposes. Agents wanted. Liberal 
discounts allowed. Warerooms, 616 Broadway, New York. 
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Hill’s Hair Dye. 50 Cents. Black or Brown. 
Instantaneous, Natural, Durable, the Best and Cheapest in Use. Quan- 


tity equals any dollar size. Depot, 95 Duane Street. Sold by all drug- 
gists. 


OFFICE OF THE 


UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


40 WALL STREET. 


New York, March 18, 1868. 


SIXTH TRIENNIAL DIVIDEND. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a Dividend of Forty 
Per Cent. for the three years ending at the 4th March inst. to holders of 
all Policies then in force, on the whole sum of the annual participating 
premiums received during the said three years; and an additional Div.” 
dend of Twenty per Cent. on the whole sum of all previous Dividends 
and additions to holders of such Policies who have fulfilled their engage- 
ments with the Company, both dividends being payable and available in 
the various modes explained in the Company’s Prospectus. 





CASH ASSETS EXCEED $2,700,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
JAMES SUYDAM, CLINTON GILBERT, 
JAMES MARSH, WILLIAM B. BOLLES, 
JOHN J. CISCO, HANSON K. CORNING, 
CHAS. M. CONNOLLY, JOHN C. BALDWIN, 
THOMAS C. DOREMUS, EDWARD MINTURN, 
B. F. WHEELWRIGHT, AUGUSTUS H. WARD, 
WILSON G. HUNT, JAMES GALLATIN, 
DANIEL H. ARNOLD, JEREMIAH P. ROBINSON, 
W. R. VERMILYE, CHARLES P. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM TUCKER, WILLIAM M. HALSTED, 
SHEPHERD KNAPP, HENRY W. FORD, 
EDWARD S. CLARK, APOLLOS R. WETMORE, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, FREDERICK SHELDON, 
CHARLES E. BILL, JAMES M. MORRISON, 
JOHN J. PHELPS. 
JOHN EADIE, President. 
N. G. DE GROOT, Actuary. 
ISAAC A. GIFFING, Assistant Secretary. 
JAMES W. G. CLEMENTS, M.D., Medical Examiuer. 
Daily from 12 to 1} P.M. at the office, 40 Wall St. 
WILLIAM DETMOLD, M.D., Consulting Physician. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Secretary. 
J. B. GATES, General Agent, and James Stewart, Henry Perry, 
Albert O. Willcox, A. Whitney, Grenville R. Benson, Charles North- 
shield, J. J. Whitney, Hiram P. Crozier, William H. Wilson, E. M. 
Wells, and J. C. Stewart, Local Agents in the City of New York and 
vicinity. ; 
*,* New and Important Plans of Life Insurance have been adopted by 
this Company. Send for the New Prospectus. 


RUPTURES CURED. 
DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the application of his 
Rupture Curative Appliances at his office, 





697 Broadway, cor. Fourth Street. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from his long and 
constant devotion to the Treatment and Cure of this disease, assures him 
of his ability to relieve all, without regard to the age of the patient or 
duration of the infirmity, or the difficulties which they may have heretofore 
encountered in seeking relief. Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture Cura- 
tive Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than fifteen years, had 
under his care the worst cases in the country, all of which were effectually 
relieved, and many, to their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries resulting from the use of other Trusses 
are found in Dr. Sherman’s appliances ; and, with a full knowledge of the 
assertion, he promises greater security and comfort, with a daily improve- 
ment in the disease, than can be obtained of any other person or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States. 

Prices to suit al) classes. It is the only, as well as the cheapest, remedv 
ever offered the afflicted Photographic likenesses of cases before and 
after treatment furnished on receipt of two three-cent stamps. 
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Robert SEWELL. James F, Pirrce. 


SEWELL & PIERCE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 
62 Broadway, and 21 New Street, New York. 
Messrs. SEWELL & Pierce practise in all the Courts of the State of 
New York and of the United States, and give particular attention to the 


management of Estates, Investment of Moneys, Conveyancing, Organi- 
zation of Companies, etc., etc. 





““CARMINA YALENSIA,” 


A new collection of College Songs and Music, with Piano-Forte Accoms 
paniments, comprising all the old popular and standard College Songs, 
with numerous pieces not hitherto published. The famous Woopen 
Spoon LANcIERS, arranged by Helmsmuller, and the Sonc or THE 
Spoon, also the celebrated CuristmMAs ANTHEM, as sung by the Beet- 
hoven Society of Yale, are included in this collection. Large octavo, extra 
cloth, price $1 50. 
Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt ot price. 

TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


229 Broadway, New York. 
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Hill, the Inimitable, has resumed hair- 





cutting. Studio for the Manipilation of Hair, Whiskers, Shampooing, 
Dyeing, 95 Duane Street. 


CHOICE SEEDS, PLANTS, AND. TREES! 

















Priced Descriptive Catalogues gratis. Freight paid to Bostonand New 
York. ’ B. M WATSON, Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 








é 


